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Another Milestone for Dr. McClure 


Last month Dr. George M. McClure, Sr., of Dan- 
ville, Ky., observed another birthday—his 102nd. As 
has long been the custom, his children, grandchildren 
and other relatives gathered to help him celebrate 
the occasion. Congratulations, Dr. McClure, and many 
more happy birthdays. And your name is still on our 
masthead as an advisory editor. Before long we hope 
to have that article from you telling how it happened 
that Superintendent Jacobs introduced some peculiar 
signs to Kentucky due to his inability to remember all 
those he learned from Laurent Clerc at the Ameri- 
can School. 


Reflections of a Sidewalk Superintendent 


Ever watch a demolition crew make short work of 
a stately and massive old building to make way for 
a modern edifice—or for a parking lot? There’s no 
taking down the old structure piece by piece to sal- 
vage material. A huge crane with a heavy steel ball 
batters down everything. Bulldozers complete the 
job so that the wreckage can be hauled away by a 
fleet of huge dump trucks. 


It often happens that the old building was still 
structurally sound but outmoded as to design. And 
sometimes too many offices become vacant due to the 
business district moving elsewhere. Because of high 
taxes, the owners could expect more net income from 
a parking lot. 

Progress? We are all for it. 

But is it always progress? We are not so sure. 

There’s still a lot of good in old structures that 
were so long abuilding and which have served so long 
and well. 

Morale: Rome wasn’t built in a day, but its destruc- 
tion was accomplished in a very short time. 


On Combining Issues 


Yes, we did combine the July and August. issues 
of THE SILENT WORKER. Perhaps, however, our 
explanation wasn’t clear. No, we do not plan to com- 
bine additional issues in the near future. 

It will be several months before the new subscrip- 
tion rate of $4.00 can be expected to bring in addi- 


tional revenue, since most renewals are this fall at 
the old rate of $3.50. It may be that we will have to 
economize next summer, but we hope not. 


Letters To The Editor 


Now and then we print Letters to the Editor. Our 
policy in regard to such letters is that they be signed, 
of reasonable length, and adhering to certain stand- 
ards of decency. Controversies are apt to get out of 
hand. It is also hard to provide space for the pros and 
cons. 


Some letters have been turned down over the years 
for good reasons. We have always tried to explain to 
the writers just why their letters were returned. 
Unsigned letters cannot be considered. 


Cover Pictures 


One of our readers, apparently statistically-minded, 
has taken us to task about our covers. It seems that 
we have been running too many pictures of the 
stronger (?) sex. 


We did come up with a lady on last month’s cover. 
And we will certainly appreciate some more pros- 


pective cover pictures of the weaker (?) and definitely 
fairer sex. 


On Retirement 


Quite a few deaf people are retiring at 65 these 
days—and even sooner. Most of them have Social 
Security benefits, and a majority have company pen- 
sions. Some of them are migrating to Florida or to 
California. Others stay put in familiar surroundings. 

What do the deaf do in retirement? Do they find 
it tough sledding financially ? Could somebody come up 
with a feature article on the lives of the retirees? 


Subscription Rate to Rise 


Effective January 1, 1964, the yearly subscription 
rate for THE SILENT WORKER will be $4.00. This 
is an increase of 50 cents. 

The Home Office of the NAD will continue to ac- 
cept subscriptions at the present rate of $3.50 until 
December 31, 1963. 


Sports Editor: Art Kruger 
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Big-Timing Small Town .. . 


Danville Joe the Tailor 


By Col. George Gordon Kannapell 
(In collaboration with Stan Smith) 


Danville, Kentucky, a Bluegrass town 
of some 9,000 souls, is the home of 
Kentucky School for the Deaf and 
famed Centre College . . and of 
Joseph J. Balasa, Joe the Tailor. In 
addition to being a smart businessman, 
Mr. Balasa is widely-known and im- 
mensely popular among Danvillians, 
both deaf and hearing. 

Although deaf, Mr. Balasa is a pretty 
good oralist, and this helps him in his 
ever-widening circle of acquaintances, 
which includes the mayor, judges, bank- 
ers, businessmen of all sorts, and just 
about everybody in Danville. He is re- 
spected for his friendliness and for his 
civic-mindedness, as well as for his 
skill with the needle. 

After graduating from the Mt. Airy 
School in Philadelphia, where he was 
an all-around athlete, in 1922, Joe 
worked for Slipsoff, a deaf tailor, in 
New Orleans, La., in 1924. He moved 
back to Philadelphia two years later and 
launched upon a tailoring business of 
his own. The Great Depression hit 
hard, resulting in his closing shop and 
accepting a teaching position in Dan- 
ville at the Kentucky School for the 
Deaf. 

Over the years Joe has built up an 
after-school-hours tailoring business of 
his own. He makes made-to-measure 
suits in addition to altering and fitting. 
The basement shop in his home often 
remains lighted until past midnight. 

A hard worker and enthusiastic mem- 
ber of both the National Fraternal So- 
ciety of the Deaf and the National As- 
sociation of the Deaf, Joe organized 
the Danville Division No. 125 of the 


The Balasas—Mary and Joe—in the living 


room of their Danville, Ky., home. 


NFSD in 1948. He was subsequently 
elected delegate to four NFSD quad- 
rennial conventions. He was the Ken- 
tucky Association of the Deaf’s Repre- 
sentative at the Dallas convention of 
the NAD in 1960. 


Every Sunday morning for many 
years, first with the late Miss Mary Kan- 
napell and presently with Miss Mary 
Ann DiCola, he has been a religious 
instructor and has accompanied Catho- 
lic deaf children from the Kentucky 
School to church. 


Joe’s hobby? BOWLING! Since the 


new Danville Bowlarama was built in 
1961, he has been improving his aver- 
age. At the same time he has been 
bringing more business to his tailor 
shop through the fine advertising med- 
ium of bowling shirts bearing “Joe the 
Tailor’? on the back—worn by the two 
five-man teams he sponsors. 

These teams bow] on different nights. 
Joe is on each team, one consisting of 
hearing teammates and the other of 
deaf. Monday night the hearing quar- 
tet, plus Joe, bowls. Thursday night 
the all-deaf team rolls. Joe had a 163 
average starting the 1963-1964 season. 
In the First Annual Danville Bluegrass 
Tournament last year he had the high- 
est single game of 239 actual. In the 
doubles event with Billy Gulley (deaf) 
he hit a new high series of 604 actual, 
711 with handicap, thus earning a place 
among the top 10 bowlers and a nice 
trophy for his efforts. 

Smart businessman: Last year he 
announced that he would award a new 
tailored suit to any Danville league 
bowler scoring over 700 (male) and 
625 (female). Last spring Tarley 
Thomas (hearing bowler) scored 711 
actual. Joe promptly tailored and fitted 
him with a new suit worth $82.00. Re- 
sult: More customers flocking to his 
basement shop. 

Joe married Mary E. Daniel, long- 
time foods instructor and girls athletic 
director at the Kentucky School. She 
has also been a leader in activities of 
the deaf, local, state and national. 
They have been blessed with three 
children, two daughters and one son. 
The Balasas now have 11 grandchildren. 


AT WORK AND PLAY—At the left Joe is at work in his tailor shop in the basement of the Balasa home. The other picture shows Joe as bowling 
captain keeping score for his team, the Danville Silent Bowling Team. 
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BALASA-SPONSORED BOWLING TEAMS—At the left is the Danville Silent Bowling Team (1962-1963) season. Front row (left to right): Fayette 


Baker, Joe ‘The Tailor’ Balasa and Stan Smith. Back row: Billy Gulley, Tom Collins and James Hester. Charles Tuttle and Joe Helton were not 
present for the picture. At the right Joe is shown with his hearing teammates of a Monday night entry. The others are David Rhodus, George 


(This letter to the editor of the Dan- 
ville (Ky.) Advocate-Messenger was 
written following the appearance of a 
column, “The Magnitude of Silence,” 
by Dr. Lester L. Coleman who writes 
“Speaking of Your Health” for King 
Features Syndicate, Inc. Mrs. Robert 
L. Sowders, Jr., is a daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph J. Balasa.) 


Editor 
Danville Advocate-Messenger 
Danville, Kentucky 


Dear Sir: 

I read with great interest Dr. Cole- 
man’s article in “Speaking of Your 
Health” dealing with deafness pub- 
lished in your newspaper on June 28th. 


Evidently Dr. Coleman hasn’t been 
as closely associated with the deaf as 
the average Danvillian, or as in my 
case, has them as parents. 

I admire his kind sympathetic view 
of the deaf, but am afraid that he has 
been misinformed or hasn’t had ample 
association with them to voice such an 
authoritative opinion. 


His statements, “Entertainment in 
the world of the deaf is a painfully 
silent pantomime,” “You will see why 
the world of the deaf is a humorless 
world,” “Perhaps you can, for the first 
time, understand why the deaf quietly 
retire or even withdraw from all social 
activity,” “The deaf frequently seek 
employment adapted to their handicap 
rather than to their talents,” are not 
applicable to the many deaf persons 
whom I have the privilege of knowing. 
Maybe this would hold true in isolated 
cases, but certainly not in the majority. 
My mother and father own a TV set 
from which they enjoy many hours of 


Mrs. Robert L. Sowders, Jr., daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph J. Balasa, Danville, Ky, 
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McCowan, Randall McCowan and Berdic Robertson. 


pleasurable entertainment, my father 
enjoys “listening” to music on radio 
and my mother is an avid movie-goer. 
They and their deaf friends have a 
sense of humor incomparable to any 
I have ever seen. My parents and their 
friends haven’t the slightest intention 
of “retiring or even withdrawing from 
all social activities.” Their social whirl 
would really be too much for me to 
keep up with .. . Some of the finest, 
most intelligent teachers, carpenters, 
tailors, cobblers, printers, chemists, 
parents, etc., I know are deaf, and 
these jobs were adapted to their talents 
rather than to their handicap. You will 
find leading doctors, lawyers, profes- 
iris ete., in the offspring of these peo- 
ple. 


Also, we mustn’t forget our fine 
state schools for the deaf and Gallau- 
det College in Washington, D. C. The 


deaf are active in charitable work, re- 
cently having given a $51.00 donation 
to Henry Jackson Park through the 
efforts of a fund-raising picnic. They 
have such organizations as the National 
Association of the Deaf, National Fra- 
ternal Society of the Deaf, Interna- 
tional Deaf Catholic Association, Con- 
gress of the Deaf Hebrew Association 
and the Deaf Baptist Association. My 
father is a delegate with the above 
mentioned Fraternal Society at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., this month. The Society has 
12,000 members being protected with 
sick and accident benefits and death 
benefits. 


I have yet to see one deaf person 
who was miserable because of his or 
her deafness. When I meet someone 
new, I proudly tell them that my par- 
ents are deaf and am always most 
anxious to “show them off.” 


Sincerely, 
Mrs. Robert L. Sowders, Jr. 


HAS GIFTING GOT 
YOU GUESSING? 
GIVE THE GIFT THAT KEEPS ON 


GIVING ...A SUBSCRIPTION 
TO 


The Silent Worker 


for birthdays, . . . anniversaries, 
special events. 


It will be appreciated! 


Send name, address, and $3.50 to 


THE SILENT WORKER 
2495 Shattuck Avenue 
Berkeley 4, California 
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A Public Day School... 


Willis and Elizabeth Martin School 


In the City of Philadelphia, centrally 
located so as to be accessible from all 
corners of the city, stands the Willis 
and Elizabeth Martin School, a public 
day school for children who, because 
of a hearing handicap, are unable to 
progress normally in their neighborhood 
schools. 

The Martin School is a modern one- 
story building encompassing a city block, 
with large airy classrooms and wide 
halls. In addition to a gymnasium, two 
shops, a homemaking room, an infirm- 
ary a room for testing hearing, a kitchen 
and lunchrooms, it contains two green- 
houses, a garden and a courtyard. All 
the classrooms and the auditorium are 
equipped with auditory training units 
and most of the students also have in- 
dividual aids to meet their particular 
needs. 

This public day school for aurally 
handicapped children had its beginning 
in 1920 when a young normally hear- 
ing teacher, with several deaf brothers 
and sisters, realized that there were in 
the Philadelphia public schools some 
children who were unable to cope with 
the demands of the classroom, not be- 
cause of low intelligence, which was 
the generally accepted explanation, but 
because of a hearing deficiency. She felt 
that these children belonged in a pub- 
lic day school, but one which provided 
the special educational program they 
needed. Through her efforts the first 
class for the deaf was established in the 
northern part of the city. Soon another 
class was added and, gradually, isolated 
classes began to spring up in various 
sections of the city. 

In due time it was realized that hous- 
ing these classes in a central building 
would provide opportunities for homo- 
geneous grouping and a better program, 
and in 1933 a school, an old school near 
the center of town, was selected and 
10 classes for the deaf were concen- 
trated there. In 1943 the Martin School 
was provided and gradually the number 
of classes increased until now there are 
20. 

There are some 200 students in the 
school, most of whom are Philadelphia 
residents, though children from sur- 
rounding Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
counties are admitted since there is no 
other day school in the area. 

There are 22 teachers on the staff, 
19 academic teachers, one physical ed- 
ucation teacher, one shop teacher and 
one home economics teacher. There 
is a psychologist who tests the chil- 
dren before they enter or leave the 
Martin School and sometimes, if the 
need is indicated, when they are in at- 
tendance. There is an otologist and a 
hearing coordinator available. There is a 
nurse. There is a counselor whose coun- 
seling extends to both parents and chil- 
dren. There is a hearing aid technician 
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By Margaret McCormick, Principal 


Mrs. Margaret McCormick, principal of the Willis 
and Elizabeth Martin School, was born in Scotland 
and educated at the University of Edinburgh, where 
she received an M.A. degree in liberal arts. She re- 
ceived a teaching certificate at Craighlockhart Teach- 
ers College, Edinburgh, and taught two years in an 
elementary school in Fife, Scotland, before emigrat- 
ing to the United States. In the United States she 
taught in a private school in Torresdale, Pa., for one 
and one-half years and for seven years in St. Joseph's 
School for the Deaf, Bronx, N. Y. While there she re- 
ceived an M.A. deree in the education of the deaf at 
Columbia Teachers College, New York City. In 1940 
she began to teach the deaf in Philadelphia and con- 
tinued in this capacity until 1956 when she became 
principal of a neighborhood elementary school. In 
1959 she returned, as principal, to the Willis and 

Elizabeth Martin School. 


whose function it is to see that the 
wearable aids, owned by the individual 
children, are maintained at maximum 
efficiency. There is a teacher coordin- 
ator who visits the various schools to 
which Martin School pupils have been 
returned. She insures their continued 
proficiency in the skills acquired at Mar- 
tin by advising the teacher, who is in- 
experienced in the education of the 
hearing-handicapped, on how to estab- 
lish a good learning atmosphere for 
them, and sometimes by actually teach- 
ing them herself. 

The amount of residual hearing the 
children have makes a great difference 
in the age of entrance to and dis- 
missal from the Martin School, in the 
kind of educational program offered, and 
in the length of time spent there. As 
a general rule, the deaf child, the one 
who cannot learn language and speech 
naturally thyough the ear, attends from 
age four, whereas the hard-of-hearing 
child, the one who has enough residual 
hearing to acquire language and speech, 


albeitimperfect speech, naturally through 
the ear, comes after a period in a reg- 
ular elementary school if he is unable 
to keep up with the class. 


The school operates on the premise 
that a child belongs in his neighbor- 
hood school if at all possible and, only 
when there is evidence that his hearing 
deficiency is interfering with normal 
progress, is he considered for admis- 
sion to Martin and then he is carefully 
screened. 


An advisory committee consisting of 
key people in the study of the child— 
the otologist, audiologist, psychologist, 
director of special education, district 
superintendent, counselor, coordinator, 
head of speech correction, principal, and 
sometimes the  psychiatrist—discusses 
him and decides what is the best place- 
ment for him. Sometimes admission is 
denied, sometimes postponed. Each case 
is considered on its own merits. 

Since the needs of the deaf and of 
the hard-of-hearing are so widely di- 
vergent, there must be two distinct 
programs. The program for the deaf 
is the program to be found in any good 
school for the deaf with emphasis on 
speech development, on language de- 
velopment, on lip reading and on audi- 
tory training. The program for the 
hard-of-hearing concentrates on speech 
correction, on lip reading and on the use 
of residual hearing. 

Both programs provide for growth in 
the regular academic areas—language 
arts, social studies, science, arithmetic, 
health, physical education, art and mu- 
sic. There are classes in industrial arts 
for the boys, in cooking, sewing and 
power machine operation for the girls. 

The hard-of-hearing children stay in 
the Martin School for one, two, or three 
years, depending on the time it takes 
them (1) to become accustomed to the 
use of a hearing aid, (2) to become ac- 
customed to using all their residual 
hearing, (3) to improve their speech— 
pronunciation, endings, etc., (4) to learn 
lip reading and (5) to get up to grade 
in academic achievement. 

The deaf child, as a general rule, 
stays in the Martin School from the age 
of four to the age of 15, 16 or even 
17. However, if he is able to function 
in a school for the normally hearing, 
he is sent to the one which most 
closely fits his needs. 

All the schools in the city are at the 
disposal of all the children, and, when- 
ever possible, deaf children avail them- 
selves of the facilities. 


Schools for the Deaf 


Roy K. Holcomb 
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Assembly programs at the Willis and Elizabeth Martin School in Philadelphia stress good citizenship. At the left some of the pupils are saluting the 
flag after singing a patriotic song. At the right is a rhythm class in which the children are being taught ease of movement to be reflected in a 
“lighter walk” instead of shuffling. As in other schools for the deaf, rhythm helps develop speech. 


There is, in Philadelphia, an experi- 
mental school designed to meet the 
needs of the child with unusual ability 
and to accelerate him as indicated. At 
the present time several Martin School 
pupils, profoundly deaf but of better 
than average ability, are attending this 
school on a part-time basis, working 
with hearing children at the junior high 
school level and gradually being inte- 
grated into a hearing situation. Part of 
their school day is spent at Martin in 
needed work in language and the other 
skills specially applicable to the deaf. 
Plans are being made for these stu- 
dents to take an academic course in 
the senior high school nearest their 
homes next year. 

Many Martin School students at the 
age of 15 are ready to attend one of 
the three city vocational-technical high 
schools which offer all kinds of voca- 


tional training. According to interest 
and aptitude, they are assigned to spe- 
cific courses. It has been found that 
gradual integration into a hearing sit- 
uation works well for them so the first 
year they attend on a part-time basis 
with half the day spent in the voca- 
tional school and the other half in the 
Martin School where they receive aca- 
demic instruction. As a general rule 
they can take the necessary academic 
work at the vocational school the sec- 
ond year and continue there two, three, 
or four years until they become pro- 
ficient in the trade of their choice. If 
they are able to complete the academic 
as well as the vocational course, they 
graduate with a diploma. If they can 
do only the vocational work, they re- 
ceive a certificate. When the course is 
completed, they are equipped to earn a 
living. 


The Pennsylvania Bureau of Rehabil- 
tation prepares many Martin students 16 
years of age or older to earn a living. 

It happens sometimes that the girls 
are eager to get office training but are 
unable or unwilling to enter the com- 
petition of a vocational or academic 
high school. The Bureau of Rehabilita- 
tion provides for them training in a 
private school and finds employment for 
them on the completion of the course. 
Similarly the bureau provides training 
for boys and girls who cannot get along 
in large schools for the hearing. Some- 
times the training offered is in ghel- 
tered workshops. Wherever it is, there 
is a good chance of employment. 

The Martin School is always on the 
alert to find new ways to educate aural- 
ly handicapped children and prepare 
them to live a normal life in a normal 
hearing world. 


Classroom scenes—at the left a lesson in fractions is the day's program in mathematics. At the right a foods class shows some of the girls getting 
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ready to bake a cake. 
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Recently there was mention in some 
magazines and newspapers of teaching 
certain selected classes in public schools 
to read via a phonetic method. This 
could mean a gradual way toward 
changing our hotch-potch contradictory 
English into a much more phonetic one 
eventually—even though it’d take as long 
as a century, perhaps. Witness the Chau- 
cerian English, then the original Shake- 
spearean English. The language does 
change. 


If they are going to start at kinder- 
garten and elementary school level, the 
incentive to change to more purely pho- 
netic should be much stronger, much 
faster, if the idea can take root and grow. 


That’d be a boon to us the deaf. Today 
the schools teach us to pronounce com- 
mon everyday words, and we get by in 
normal smalltalk use of the English. Then 
in our adult life we pick up many words 
in the everyday reading, and when we 
try them vocally on our friends and 
neighbors and in stores, too often we 
mispronounce, perhaps because we try to 
go by how the words are_ spelled. 
(Example: Saccharine. My school never 
had occasion to teach me this word and 
a thousand plus more like it. After some 
stumbling steps I had to reach for pad 
and pencil.) 

Common unphonetic words are such 
as bought, cough, dough, though, enough, 
rough, tough, through, ought, thought— 
just one example. The English language 
is chuck full of them. Why, let me give 
you one more, is Wednesday not spelled 
Wensday, the way it sounds? Then in 
the phonetic you’ll have many more deaf 
people learning with enthusiasm to speak 
orally, and no tricky words to bewilder 
and frustrate them. 

Oh, hasten the day when the deaf have 
less halting, faltering steps to discourage 
them in this vocal world! 

* * 


WHAT A MESS... 


When God gave out brains, I thought 
He said trains, and I missed mine. 
When He gave out looks, I thought 
He said books, and I didn’t want any. 
When He gave out noses, I thought 
He said roses, and I ordered a big one. 
When He gave out ears, I thought 
He said beers, and I ordered two 
long ones. 
When He gave out legs, I thought 
He said kegs, and I ordered two 
fat ones. 
When He gave out chins, I thought 
He said gins, and I ordered a double. 
God! Am I a mess!! 
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AMONG THE DEAF 


By Toivo Lindholm 
4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 


This reporter can’t for the life of him 
recall where he got the above piece. It 
came on a typewriter paper with the 
credit line more than half scissored off. 

* * * 


Fellow under many aliases (Gus De- 
fendum is one) and grasshopping from 
place to place is trying to do a “Fusfeld.” 
The reader may recall how this conductor 
for many months received stories for this 
page from someone Berkeley-way, ano- 
nymously, before he caught up with him 
and found it was the amiable Dr. Fus- 
feld. Well, we now have another one 
doing the same stunt. We have no inkling 
who this new practical joker is, but we 
surmise he is a linotype operator, ’cause 
he always types his pieces in agate on hot 
metal and sends us pulled proofs. Last 
time you recall he was in Kansas City, 
Mo. His June letter came from Wash- 
ington, D.C., and his July one from Tuc- 
son, Ariz. Following are his two con- 
tributions: 

To the Editor of 
faeD dnourA eht romuH 

It is said that the signs “thumbs up” 
and “thumbs down” originated during 
gladiator battles to the death in old-time 
Roman arenas. Whenever a fallen glad- 
iator was about to be dispatched by his 
victorious adversary, sometimes tumult- 
uous shouts accompanied by numerous 
“thumbs up” signs saved the poor guy 
from the final blow, especially if he had 
put up a gallant, crowd-pleasing fight. 
Not so with the cowards and lackluster 
fighters who made the spectators feel as 
if they had been let down. Stony silence 
and “thumbs down” signs were all that 
the victor needed to go ahead and give 
his vanquished foe the coup de grace. 

Then how come, old pal, month after 
month you admit right up at the top of 
this page your whole shebang of humor 
printed herewith is no good, lousy, etc.? 
We hope your “fallen” letter r doesn’t 
signify you want the coup de grace. It 
would be a very sad thing if many of us 
readers had to do without your excellent 
page. (What say you, Jess?—TL.) (The 
r was dropped accidentally by the printer 
and left on purpose by the editor.—Jess) 

THUMBS UP, best wishes and many 
thanks for the pleasure we readers get 


from your anecdotes! — Ima P. Lagiarist 
* * *& 


Dear Editor of 
Hnwo1 
As the average deaf person who at- 
tempts lip-reading knows, it is “educated 
guesswork” and its pitfalls are many— 
only, in this instance, the story does not 
happen to be true: 


Farmer Jones was always putting too 
much faith in the ability of his deaf 
hired man, Gus, to read his lips, there- 
fore never took the trouble to learn the 
finger alphabet and rarely resorted to 
pad and pencil. 


Then came the day when the local 
farrier was due any moment to re-shoe 
Farmer Jones’ favorite mule team, Jim 
and Nellie. Farmer Jones neglected to 
inform Gus of this, and gave him his 
usual perfunctory orders orally: “Take 
Jim and Nellie out behind the barn and 
have them shod.” 


Some minutes later Farmer Jones was 
startled to hear two very loud sounds 
from the barn area and ran out to in- 
vestigate. There he found his two favor- 
ite jackasses gone to their eternal reward 
of lush green pastures. 

Screamed Farmer Jones to Gus: “What 
in the world have you done to my mules?” 
“Didn’t you tell me to have them SHOT?” 


—Submitted by O’Phwat A. Carakter. 
* * * 


Robert Davis tells this one: 

Mrs. McCall, mother of Sid Rozelle 
McCall of Maryland, down to Texas for 
a visit, got lost in San Antonio, in a city 
whose many streets had Spanish names. 
She was in a section where many of the 
streets were unmarked. She stopped to 
ask a native the name of the street he 
was on. “Damfino,” seemed to be the 
reply. Mrs. McCall, a hearing woman, 
was offended and expressed her disgust 
at the reception accorded a visitor to the 
otherwise fair city of San Antonio. The 
native protested he meant no disrespect 
but the name he gave was indeed the 
name of the street where they were 
standing. 

* oe % 


This from Sol Garson, I think (card 
was unsigned) : 


SCENT FROM HEAVEN 


In people who lack one or more 
senses the remaining senses are often un- 
usually acute, but not so with a certain 
deaf-mute shoeshine boy in Athens, 
Greece. When he tried to change a pock- 
etful of coins into bills at a bank, he 
failed to notice that there was a strong 
smell of incense on the coins. The banker 
was more observant, however, and he 
called a policeman. Under questioning, 
the boy admitted that he had stolen the 
money from a church. 


% 


“Our Favorite Jokes” in Parade recent- 
ly carried this one under “Anecdote of 
the Week”: 

As Winston Churchill shuffled out of 
the House of Commons recently, two 
young members of the Parliament stood 
by and watched him. 

Said one: “They say he’s not very 
steady on his feet.” 

Whispered the other: “They say his 
eyesight is failing rapidly.” 

“And they say,” growled Sir Winston 
as he passed, “that he’s as deaf as a 
stone wall, too!” 
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CARD PUNCH OPERATORS... 


Graduates of Utah School Do 


Bang-Up Job at Tax Center 


ACCOMPLISHED WORKERS at the Western Service Center of the Internal Revenue Service, Ogden, 

Utah, Mrs. Gayle Zimmer, Daleen Free and Carol Weenig (left to right), discuss the operations of 

the center with Fred Bearman, center director. The women are graduates of the Utah School for 
the Deaf. (Photo courtesy Ogden Standard-Examiner) 


Four young women graduates from 
the Utah School for the Deaf are em- 
ployed as card punch operators by the 
Western Service Center of the Internal 
Revenue Service at the Utah Army De- 
pot, Ogden. 

And, according to their supervisors, 
“they are doing a bang-up job.” 

The four are Mrs. Gayle Zimmer and 
Daleen Free, of Ogden, and Carol 
Weenig and Mrs. Darlene Cochran, Salt 
Lake City. 

Mrs. Zimmer, 23, received an award 
for superior work performance last 
April. She has been working at the 
center since February, 1960. 


Miss Free, Miss Weenig and Mrs. 
Cochran, all are comparative newcomers, 
having joined IRS in February this 
year. Each is 20 years old. 

A supervisor in the transcription and 
document division where the young 
women work, said recently, “These girls 
are fully capable of doing all that is 
required of them. They are above the 
standard requirements for their jobs 
and all have been recommended by their 
superiors. They are treated just like 
all the other employes.” 

Fred Bearman is the director of the 
center where deaf school graduates are 
employed. 


By STAHL BUTLER, 
Executive Director 
Michigan Association for Better Hearing 
7124 Abbott Road, East Lansing, Michigan 


Regarding our Personal Adjustment 
and Prevocational Center, we are ap- 
proaching the end of our second yearand 
have sent in our 1964 budget request. 
We are beginning to graduate men and 
this constitutes a great satisfaction for 
all of us. 

We placed one man on a good job 
at the well-known Detroit restaurant, 
the “Scotch and Sirloin.” It was a good 
placement because of the beauty of the 
place, its stability, the opportunities 
for promotion, and the fact that one of 
the bosses is deaf. 

We are currently referring to Voca- 
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tional Rehabilitation a deaf man who 
spent 20 years in the wards of one of 
our mental hospitals. And, he still would 
be in the hospital if it were not for the 
program of this agency. 

Knowing that we have just two years 
and four months to go, we are trying 
to plan to develop this project into a 
permanent facility. 

This is something that I could pass 
up. It would be easier to let it ride and 
let the light go out. But I think that 
a man in retirement must look back on 
his life’s work with some satisfaction and 
some regret. I do not want to remember 


this opportunity and not have the satis- 
faction of knowing that at least I tried. 
* * * 


Our trainees were greatly excited and 
concerned over the death of Donald P. 
Smith who apparently drowned while 
attempting to swim across Lake Minna- 
wannu in Metamora State Park north of 
Pontiac. Donald was deaf and worked 
on construction with members of his 
family, driving a truck much of the time. 

* OK O* 

I had not seen any publicity about 
the Midwest Deaf Golfer’s tournament 
until the organization had its meeting 
at Manistee, Mich. The tournament went 
three extra holes to play off a tie, the 
winner being Stan Dudas of Pittsburgh 
over Norman Artz of Dayton, Ohio. 
The men tied for the first extra hole 
with par fours, and again on the second 
hole, and Dudas broke the tie on the 
third extra hole with a birdie three. 
It was reported that a gallery of 150 
followed the playoff and that 85 players 
participated in the tournament. 

Basketball and bowling. Now golf. 
What next? Certainly the deaf are out- 
standing in providing for their own rec- 
reation. 

* * * 

Recently Harold Romine had an op- 
portunity to assist a deaf orphan boy of 
about 14 years of age. A student at the 
Michigan School, he had no home to 
go to during the summer and had to be 
placed in a series of boarding homes 
from which he ran away and ended up 
in a local detention center. He promptly 
went on a hunger strike and had not 
eaten for about a day. 

Harold took him to a lobby and when 
the other boys saw the signing they 
crowded around and wanted to learn. 
Harold had a teaching session and in- 
dicated that the boy could teach all of 
them. Harold ended the session with 
the admonition that the boy should go 
to the evening meal because the other 
boys would want to know the signs for 
the different foods. Harold called again 
and took some alphabet cards. 

* * * 

In a suburb of one of Michigan’s 
cities there lives a lonely grass widow 
and her deaf daughter who also suffers 
from cerebral palsy and lack of school- 
ing. The girl is 18. 

Many agencies have been involved 
through the years. Many psychological 
tests agreed on the girl’s extreme re- 
tardation, and for that reason there 
were recommendations that she be plac- 
ed in a state hospital for the retarded, 
but the mother would not consent. The 
mother has carried on a running cam- 
paign with the state and with agencies to 
get her daughter into school without 
success. In recent years, the girl’s age 
has constituted’ an added barrier. 

A worker in a cerebral palsy agency 
and I decided that we would go to see 
for ourselves. We spent more than an 
hour in the home and both of us came 
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Geraldine Fail 


NEWS COVERAGE 


The News Editor is Mrs. Geraldine Fail, 
6170 Downey Avenue, Long Beach 5, Cali- 
fornia. The Assistant News Editor is Mrs. 


Harriett B. Votaw, 2778 South Xavier Street, 
Denver 19, Colorado. Correspondents should 


send in news so as to reach one of the news 
editors by the 15th of the month before 
publication. Picture will be used whenever 
possible and will be returned when so re- 
quested. Names and addresses of owners 
should be written on back. The SW desires 
news correspondents in the state not now 
being served. Write Mrs. Fail for details. 


California . . 


The BIG, BIG Parcel Post Sale 
Jerry engineered at the Long Beach 
Club Aug. 10 contained far more than 
125 packages from all over and it was 
well nigh impossible to auction them 
all off in one evening. Four months in 
the planning, the sale went over big 
with Donald Nuernberger (complete 
with cigar and straw hat) serving as 
auctioneer, assisted by Ivan Nunn, 
Millard and Evelyn Ash, Doris Cali- 
giuri, Joe M. Park and Fred B. Gries. 
Around 50 packages were sold bring- 
ing in the sum of $150 and an electric 
clock donated by Ben Friedwald of 
NYC brought in the magnificent sum 
of $125.25 in a raffle held by Pauline 
Putman and Charlene Marshall. (Well 
done, Ben, and many many thanks!) 
The sale is to be continued Sept. 14, 
Oct. 12, and Nov. 9. The way things 
are going the 1964 California Associa- 
tion convention here in Long Beach is 
already considered a complete success. 
Space does not permit a list of addi- 
tional donors, but thanks and heart-felt 
gratitude to all concerned from the 
Long Beach 1964 CAD Convention 
Committee. 

Surprise package was a huge alba- 
core packed in ice and donated by our 
fisherman husband, John. The finny 
creature, highly prized by sports fish- 
ermen, brought in the highest bid made 
by Herb Schreiber and, truth to tell, 
Herb was a mighty confused fellow 
when the time came for him to claim 
the big denizen-from-the-deep. Clar- 
ence Allmandinger took pity on poor 
Herb and agreed to help him clean the 
“thing” but, at last reports, they were 
still going around begging some sym- 
pathetic housewife to do the cooking 
for ’em. 

We also hear that Herb and Clar- 
ence are planning a party ere very 
long and ’tis safe to predict that the 
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Harriett B. Votaw . 


food they’ll serve will consist of AL- 
BACORE hors d’oeuvres, ALBACORE 
salad, ALBACORE sandwiches, and 
just plain ALBACORE! 


The gal, in full Hawaiian regalia, 
who interprets the song “Beyond the 
Reef” sung orally by Sis Windefeldt 
at the Hawaiian Restaurant in Long 
Beach each weekend evening, is your 
News Editor, yep! And amongst the 
localites who have been dropping in 
on a Friday or Saturday evening to 
see the floor show include Doris and 
F. Alfred Caligiuri, Millard and Evelyn 
Ash, Virl and Kathy Massey, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Cox, Mr. and Mrs. Pierce, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Dunagan, Bea Ty- 
ner, John Fail, Ivan Nunn and a host 
of others. 


Cecile Willman has returned to Los 
Angeles following a three-week visit 
with friends back in Michigan. 

Attending the summer camp for the 
deaf in Bethany Park at Santa Cruz 
during August were Mr. and Mrs. Bob 
Matthews of Garden Grove; Mr. and 
Mrs. George W. Clark of Los Angeles 
and Esther Knapp of Florida. They 
spent four days there and enjoyed lec- 
tures by the Reverend Milton Wilson 
and were present at a farewell party 
tendered Rev. and Mrs. Everett Dunn. 
Rev. Dunn was pastor to the deaf of 
San Jose, Sacramento and Stockton for 
more than 14 years and, when he be- 
came an evangelist, was replaced’ by 
the Reverend Cole Tyner of Los Gatos. 

The Long Beach Club of the Deaf 
incorporated July 26 and at a meeting 
Aug. 17 in the offices of Attorney 
Robert J. Mepham at San Pedro, the 
following were appointed to serve the 
organization until the next annual 
election: Joe M. Park, president; Ivan 
L. Nunn, vice president; Ellen Grimes, 
second vice president; Geraldine Fail, 
secretary; Fred B. Gries, treasurer; 
and Frank Luna, Kenneth Flanders 
and Cora Park, board of trustees. 

Lois Bowden, known for her work in 
arranging benefit card parties for the 
California Home for the Aged Deaf, 
Los Angeles, left her pet pooches with 
Bunny Webster and made a sentimen- 
tal journey back home to Detroit for 
the wedding of her goddaughter, Diana 
Laikand, to Gary Moody. Lois says it 
was fun seeing old friends again but 
’tis even better to be back home. Lois 
is also active in the NFSD Auxiliary 
No. 152. 

August 18 found Ed and Iva De- 
Martini, Al and Helen Ciancimino and 


Glen Orton down in Ensenada, Baja, 
California. The five of them stopped 
for lunch at the Bahai Hotel in the 
famous port city south of the border 
and there, proving what a small world 
it really is, they met Pollai Bennett and 
her mother from Los Angeles who were 
also having dinner there. 

That was a Lu-WOW of a Luau 
George and Betty Elliott gave for 
their friends at their home in Baldwin 
Park Aug. 8. Everyone came clad in 
Hawaiian attire (those shirts the men 
wore looked like an explosion in a paint 
factory) and were presented with beau- 
tiful scented-plastic flower leis before 
the gathering got off to a fine start. 
Mai Tai in cocoanut shells were the 
order of the day with a ham cooking 
on the outdoor grill and delicious smells 
emanating from the kitchen. Feasting 
on exotic dishes, a la Hawaii, served 
by Betty and her mother were Thomas 
W. Elliott, Doris Wilson, Ivan Nunn, 
O. K. Sandager, Millard and Evelyn 
Ash, Kevin Milligan and that. pretty 
young Canady girl whose name escapes 
us at the moment, Bea Tyner, Rocky 
Shealy, Herb Schreiber and others. It 
was a wonderful Saturday afternoon 
and in the evening we all got together 
and staged a regular hootenanny of 
our very own. (Paging Malcolm Nor- 
wood!) 

On Nov. 23 Bernard Brage’s “A 
Mime’s Three Theatres” . . . traditional 

. improvisational . . . concert... 
comes off at Long Beach’s beautiful 
Ebell Theatre, 38rd and Cerritos Ave., 
that evening. Donald Nuernberger is 
program chairman and will issue a 
press release within a few days. Event 
benefits the 1964 CAD convention fund 
and tickets may be obtained by writing 
Nubby at 14812 Adelfa Drive, La 
Mirada, Calif. A reception will follow 
at Morgan Hall, 885 Locust Ave., Long 
Beach. 

We made the acquaintance of Mrs. 
Weisenstein from New Jersey at the 
Los Angeles Club Aug. 17. Mrs. 
Weisenstein and her daughter, who is 
employed at the Los Angeles City Hall, 
are making their home in Our Town. 

Postal from Dr. BB and Caroline 
Burnes came from Lucerne, Switzer- 
land, telling us about the beautiful 
country and how well they loved Gay 
Paree. And of course the inevitable 
“wish you were here,” darnitall! 


Bill and Bunny White and the chil- 
dren left North Highlands (Sacramen- 
to) the weekend of Aug. 10 en route 
to visit Bunny’s folks back home in 
Illinois. Bunny had the misfortune to 
drop a fence post on her foot just be- 
fore they left and cracked a foot bone, 
but that didn’t deter them and a postal 
from Estes Park, Colo., Aug. 16, found 
them 12,183 feet above sea level say- 
ing there was a lot to see and a lot to 
do there but too many people and so 
they took off toward Missouri and on 
into Illinois. 
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Summertime is simmer-time, even in Southern California: Gathered ‘round the patio at one of 
numerous backyard barbecue parties during August were: Cecil Christensen, John Miller, Evelyn 
Ash, Millard Ash, Ivan Nunn, George B. Elliott and Betty Elliott; seated are Annette Miller, Bea 
Tyner and Herman Vincent. Gathering was at the home of Evelyn and Millard in Wilmington. 


Before they left North Highlands, 
Bunny wrote that the Kyle Workmans 
took the long route home from Little 
Rock, Ark., one week and stopped over 
with them. George and Dot Young also 
stopped over en route back home to 
SouCal, with Dot telling them they 
just had to stop at the Salad Bowl in 
Bakersfield for some of that strawberry 
pie. 


More news from Bunny is that Bob 
and Winona Chick joined up with the 
Ed Hodges on a gala weekend on the 
town in San Francisco recently help- 
ing the Hodges celebrate their 25th 
wedding anniversary. 


All is confusion over in Lynwood at 
the home of Frank and Pat Luna what 
with all that remodeling business going 
on. Folks won’t know the Luna resi- 
dence once it is finished some weeks 
hence. Meanwhile Frank has shed 
around 15 pounds and says he never 
felt better. 


Helen and Ray Stallo took in the 
NFSD convention at Memphis and got 
back home to Colton in time to come 
out to Long Beach and the ’64 conven- 
tion benefit show Aug. 10. 


Kenneth and Cathy Flanders have 
moved into their new three-bedroom 
home in Huntington Beach. The new 
house looks like heaven to them after 
years of living in a small apartment in 
Huntington Park. 

Vic Galloway and the Scotts of 
Washington, D. C., were recent guests 
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of Don and Eleanor Nuernberger in 
La Mirada and Bernard Bragg stopped 
over en route home from the Dallas 
convention. Alex Hickerson was also in 
town for a few days during July visit- 
ing at the home of Virl and Kathy 
Massey in Lakewood. Virl and Kathy 
didn’t make it to the Oklahoma con- 
vention this year, but made a trip to 
Las Vegas. 

A cook-out was held in Wilmington 
at the Millard Ash home recently. Mil- 
lard and Evelyn bought steaks for John 
and Annette Miller, Ivan Nunn, Bea 
Tyner, Herman Vincent, Cecil Chris- 
tensen and George and Betty Elliott 
with young son, Dave Ash, helping 
them play host. 

Melvin and Irene O’Neal of Santa 
Ana took in the Texas convention at 
Dallas and returned via Las Vegas. 

Charles and Carrie Schlack attended 
the Oklahoma convention at McAlester. 

Happiest people in town these days 
are new grandparents Everett and 
Peggy Rattan. Their lovely daughter, 
Carolyn, and son-in-law Ray Munsell, 
presented them with a beautiful grand- 
danghter, Katrina Anne, July 10 at 
Enterprise, Ala., where Ray is station- 
ed in the Army. Peggy says they’ll be 
coming out to Los Angeles soon and 
she and Everett can talk of nothing 
else but the prospect of seeing their 
first grandchild. 

A crowd of around 80 gathered at 
the home of Bob and Lil Skinner in 
Gardena evening of July 27 for a buf- 


fet supper and card party for the Gal- 
laudet Centennial Fund. Elmer Pries- 
ter and Solly Brandt kept everyone in 
stitches with various games of wits and 
Howard Feltzin did his share of enter- 
taining those of us who either don’t- 
know-how or just-don’t-care for card 
games. Amongst the guests were noted 
the Blankenships, the Weiners, Herb 
Schreiber, the Fred Collinses, the San- 
ford Diamonds, Sol and Marcella 
Brandt, Jany Lou and Lou Dyer, Vir- 
ginia LaMonto, the Amundsens, Elmer 
Watts, the Caligiuris, the Steinbergs, 
O. K. Sandager, the James Turners, 
the Art Krugers, the Beaubeins, Ivan 
Nunn, the Gerichs, newlyweds Becky 
and Bill Hubbard, Herman Vincent, 
Bea Tyner, the Frank Eggers, the John 
Surbers, Lois Bowden and Bunny Web- 
ster. 

Mr. and Mrs. David Longoria have 
bought a lovely home over in Garden 
Grove. 

Jack and Beverly McCallon are ex- 
pecting a baby sometime the middle of 
September. 

Phyllis Sewell of Long Beach was 
honored at a bridal shower Aug. 4th 
and she and Gardy Rodgers were mar- 
ried Aug. 31 in North Long Beach. 

Clara Jo, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Carlus Canady, and Mr. Earl Ruffa of 
Oakland, were married June 23 in Los 
Angeles. 

Another wedding of interest took 
place in Las Vegas July 13 when Joan 
Padilla and Allan Gleicher said “I do,” 
and we hear that Barbara Goldman be- 
came the bride of Alan Winegard of 
Yonkers, N. Y., Aug. 3. Barbara is a 
product of the Riverside School. 

The Aug. 10 triple-header made up 
of a variety show, parcel post sale, and 
bank night at the Long Beach Club 
was a complete sellout with more than 
800 persons attending the event spon- 
sored by the Long Beach 1964 CAD 
convention committee. We wish to ex- 
press our appreciation to all those who 
participated. 

No one had more fun than Cali! His 
antics on stage and backstage brought 
down the house and kept up the morale 
of the kids back stage who came down 
with bad cases of the shakes after the 
curtain went up. Don WNuernberger 
proved to be the world’s greatest auc- 
tioneer and Elmer Priester, assisted by 
Jany Lou Dyer and Lois Diamond, was 
easily the star of the show. To Peggy 
Rattan and Odean Rasmussen, to O. K. 
Sandager, Howard Holmes, Sanford 
Diamond and Henry Johnson, all praise 
and gratitude! And to lovable “hoboes” 
Pearl Weiner and Marcella Brandt, 
your act went over big! To Frank Luna 
and Ben Mendoza who tended the light 
switches and the curtain, and to Ivan 
Nunn, Nubby and Cali who helped us 
sweat it out backstage, many thanks 
for everything. Exactly $668 in clear 
profit went into the 1964 convention 
fund coffers! 
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Surprise of the evening was the 
guest appearance of Kimo, Illima, and 
Lunaola, professional Hawaiian dancers 
from the Hawaiian Restaurant, and 
friends of ours whom we induced to 
drive in to Long Beach between their 
regular floors shows at the Hawaiian. 


Virgil Grimes and Kenneth Flanders 
are to be complimented for the way 
they handled the seating arrangements, 
and we regret we were unable to re- 
serve seats for everyone. Laboring 
long and hard in the kitchen serving 
salad and sandwiches were Ellen 
Grimes, Willie Sandager, Mary Men- 
doza, and Cathy Flanders whilst Clif- 
ford Putman and Cora Park took over 
at the admission desk. Among the 
guests were CAD President and Mrs. 
Hal Ramger who drove down from 
Oakland for the evening. They were 
houseguests of Lil and Bob Skinner and 
our famous Bernard Bragg honored us 
with his presence throughout the eve- 
ning as did Dr. Ray Jones, director in 
Leadership Training in the Area of the 
Deaf, San Fernando Valley State Col- 
lege, and the Reverend Francis L. 
Fraize, minister to the deaf of the 
First Baptist Church of Van Nuys. We 
also met James T. Flood of the Ohio 
School faculty and Pollai Bennett’s 
mother as well as the Don Dona- 
hues and the Wayne Goughs of San 
Diego. Also in town for the big week- 
end in Long Beach were Sue Bray of 
San Diego, Al and Helen Ciancimino 
of San Francisco and S. E. Scott from 
Texas. The Ramgers and Lil Skinner 
joined us the next afternoon for din- 
ner at the Hawaiian and departed early 
Monday morning for home stopping 
overnight at Morro Bay and taking in 
the sights at the Hearst Castle in San 
Simeon en route. 


Earlier in the sunimer, around 300 
attended the first Interfaith Picnic at 
Oakland’s Mosswood Park. It really 
was something different in the way of 
such outings—nothing in the way of 
speeches; no donations; nothing to sell; 
and no prizes . . . everyone welcome! 
Among those who gathered at the Park 
that Sunday were Catholics, Lutherans, 
Adventists, Episcopalians and all their 
friends. Father O’Brien and Rev. Roger 
Pickering also attended and we hear 
that three of the Berkeley School’s 
graduates, Class of 1913, met again 
for the first time in 50 years and we 
would like very much if someone would 
write and tell us their names. Josephine 
facCono originated the picnic and 
served as a committee of ONE and she 
wants all you folks out there to re- 
member that the picnic is going to be 
an annual affair with the second Inter- 
faith gathering scheduled for the sec- 
ond Sunday in June, 1964, at the same 
place, Mosswood Park, Oakland. 

Bernard Bragg will perform at Long 
Beach’s Ebell Theatre, 3rd and Cerri- 
tos Avenue, Nov. 23 from 8 to 11 
p.m. with a reception following at the 
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Long Beach Club. The show’s proceeds 
will benefit the Long Beach 1964 CAD 
convention fund. 

Los Angeles area newspapers have 
been filled for weeks with items con- 
cerning the death of Peter Joseph Her- 
mano who was killed Aug. 8 following 
an argument with two young men who 
then dragged Peter into a parking lot 
and beat him into unconsciousness. 
Peter died in Los Angeles County hos- 
pital as a result of his injuries. Peter 
was a deaf mute who sold newspapers 
at the famous corner of Hollywood and 
Vine Street the past 30 years and 
among his friends were people of the 
stage and screen and he, at one time, 
appeared in films as an extra. Born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Peter hitchhiked to 
Hollywood at the age of 15 because 
he wanted to shake hands with his idol 
of the silent screen, Tom Mix. He 
realized his ambition and got a break 
in the movies until the advent of the 
talkies when there was no place for 
him. He then switched to selling pa- 
pers and was a familiar figure along 
Hollywood Blvd. 


Peter made his home with Andrew 
and Mary Ann Fugler for some 12 
years until just last January when he 
moved into a hotel to be closer to his 
stand. He was generous with what lit- 
tle he had and helped many of his 
friends when they were in need or un- 
employed. Each Christmas he brought 
toys and dolls to his stand and gave 
them away to the children who stopped 
at this stand. 


Funeral services were conducted by 
the Utter-McKinley Mortuary which 
provided the casket and services with- 
out cost. En route to the funeral serv- 
ices at St. Ambrose Church, the fun- 
eral procession paused at the news- 
stand at Hollywood and Vine where a 
black wreath hung from Peter’s stand 
and fellow newsvendors including 
many other local old-timers, stood with 
bowed heads. Pallbearers at the re- 
quiem mass included character actors, 
old-time boxers and business men of 
the area. 


Chicago . . 


AT REST .. . Within the last four 
years Chicago lost William Suttka, 
Thomas Cain, Beth Zollinger, Sadie 
Stewart, Ruth Sharpnack, Louis Kora- 
sek, Louis Greenberg, Emily Miller, 
Elsie Cain Carlson and now Virginia 
Dries Fitzgerald, the mama of the deaf 
in Chicagoland, who passed to her re- 
ward Tuesday, Aug. 20. Our town just 
isn’t the same. 


TOP PISTON .. . Virgie, born in 
Peoria and a product of the [Illinois 
School, lived out her adult life in Chi- 
cago proper. She served as secretary 
of the Chicago chapter of the IAD for 
24 consecutive years; was ardent sup- 
porter and even an occasional scrub- 
woman (voluntary) at the Home for 
the Aged Deaf in Evanston; a life 
member of the NAD; Chicago cor- 
respondent for the old Cavalier and 
SWinging off and on for two decades; 
a social member of NFSD Div. No. 142 
and its first president when the divi- 
sion was founded as an auxiliary; past 
secretary and finance-secretary of the 
CCD for years and an active devotee 
of Ephpheta Center. Virgie, one of the 
original founders of the old CCD Dra- 
matics Club, was its most able director 
of plays, et cetera. Though the Drama- 
tics Club folded 10 years ago, Virgie 
continued to stage shows; directed and 
coached players and herself starred in 
numerous skits and drama productions 
for the benefit of various Chicagoland 
organizations. She directed her last 
tremendous number, ‘Doris, the Beau- 
tiful Dishwasher,” at the Sheraton- 
Chicago Hotel during the 1962 GLDBA 
tournament. She did her final direc- 
torial bit on short skits for an IAD 
fund social at the CCD last spring. In 
our entertainment field, Virgie will be 
very sorely missed. 

THE SADDENED ... Virgie is sur- 
vived by her husband, Francis; a sis- 
ter, Anna; and_ brothers William, 
George, Leslie, Carl and Peter Dries. 
Burial took place in Peoria. 

FRAT CITY... Vice President Bob 
Donoghue replaced Sol Deitch as presi- 
dent of NFSD Div. No. 1 due to the 
elevation of Sol to Grand Trustee... 
incidently, Bob Donoghue writes for, 
edits and publishes the Monthly Re- 
view (new Div. No. 1 publication) 
which shows signs of becoming a month- 
ly tome! ... Div. No. 1 lost a mem- 
ber when Brother Harvey Hensel 
slipped away July 24 but gained a new 
one as applicant Richard Risel was ac- 
cepted into the fold... Divs. No. 1 
and No. 142 sponsored a July picnic 
at Indian Road Woods. Theresa Mar- 
shall of Faribault and DeeCee-ers Leon 
Auerbach and Emanuel Golden livened 
things up by their attendance .. . lone 
Chicago candidate at the Memphis con- 
vention “smoker” for women was Greta 
Rabin. 

RINGS ON THEIR FINGERS .. 
Kirbie Griffin and Ed Miller were wed 
in June... Betty Hirsch married Ed- 
mund Szejna July 7... Alvin Bianco 
and Kathy Koc took the plunge Sept. 7. 
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CHICAGO FRAT PICNIC—Indian Road Woods was the scene of this picnic on July 20. The picture 


at the left shows the egg throwing contest. Laurel Raci and the ‘‘aig” came to a disagreement of 

sorts. In the background looking on (left to right) are Joe Miller, J. B. Davis, Mary Kane, Mrs. 

L. S, Cherry (white dress) and Andy Kane. At the right are some Fraters and visitors who enjoyed 

the outing: (kneeling) Art Montoya, Emanuel Golden; (standing center) Frank Sullivan, Marvin and 
Teresa Marshall, L. $. Cherry; (back row) Leon Auerbach and John Tubergen. 


VISITORS in town during the hot 
months were Ann Skalicky of Portland, 
Ore.; Dell Carey and Mrs. Harry Banks 
of Los Angeles; NYC’s Fannie Spagata 
whose visit here was her first in 12 
years; DeeCee City’s John Kubis, 
Floyd McCowell and Randy Hines; 
NAD-EB members Burnes, Jess Smith, 
Robert Sanderson, Mervin Garretson, 
Gordon Allen, Harold Ramger, W. T. 
Griffin and Robert Greenmun; ex-Chi- 
cagoan James Downs, now a pensioner 
at the Union Printers Home in Colorado 
Springs, and Atlanta’s James Sharpton 
... the James Floods of Ohio were 4th 
of July stopover guests of the Ed Ha- 
zels . . . the David Peikoffs of D.C. 
camped at the John Kellys’ layout dur- 
ing their brief visit in town .. . the 
Larry Leitson family of Miami were 
here for a week as guests of the Frank 
Sullivans. The Leitsons were feted at 
a lively party given in their honor by 
the J. B. Davises . . . Sally Auerbach 
spent the Labor Day weekend with the 
Lenny Warshawskys. 

POPS AND MOMS .. . the Robert 
Fellers subserve their fourth boss, a 
son born July 23... the Bernard Gor- 
dons’ new twig is also a son. 


INTERNED ... Sam Millick under- 
went surgery for the removal of ulcers 
and gallstones . . . Jesse Buckner was 
critically injured when a car knocked 
him down as he awaited a bus at Har- 
lem and North avenues. His missus 
filed a $500,000 injury suit on his be- 
half . . Terry Feeley stubbed her 
little toe on her coffee table and frac- 
tured a bone. Her consequential yelp 
was heard 30 miles... the Joe Schaf- 
ers’ daughter was hospitalized in July 
with a serious case of pneumonia. 

MORE DEPARTURES ... Jules Roy 
succumbed to cancer ... ex-Chicagoan 
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Catherine Kilcoyne passed to her rest 
in Olathe, Kan. . . . Edward Crowse, 
ex of our city, slipped away at the 
age of 81 in Washington, D.C. 


TICKER-PATTER ... in July Gene- 
vieve Cherry took herself off the Flor- 
sheim Shoe Company payroll where she 
stitched shoes for 21 years. She now 
epitomizes the contented housewife .. . 
John Tubergen accepted an offer from 
the North Carolina School to teach the 
sixth grade for a term. He writes that 
there are 10 pupils in his class and that 
they seem to teach him rather than he 
them! ... George Grant is engaged in 
a course in teaching . . . Gallaudet co- 
eds Sylvia Rosenblatt, Katie Brown 
and Helen Johnson luxuriated in and 
around the Loop throughout the sum- 
mer daze ... the John Schumachers 
of Detroit made the switch to Chicago 
bag, baggage and barrel . . . Goldie 
Newman and Mettie Williams partici- 
pated in the NAD tour of Europe and 
attended the WCD in Stockholm. . 
the Morris Hertzbergs observed their 
35th hitching date, Aug. 17... the 
Cherry testimonial committee snared 
Col. George Kannapell of Kentucky for 
a sketch of his humorous stints at the 
coming Oct. 19 banquet... Max Span- 
jer invited 25 Gallaudet students living 
in the Chicago area to a potluck style 
(provided by the alumni) picnic at La- 
Bagh Woods Aug. 25 to enjoy a final 
outing with alumni members before re- 
turning to college... the L. S. Cherrys 
are happy masters of a two-month-old 
boxer pup ... Bob Donoghue and his 
best ad, Alice, are expecting the Bird 
in October. 


Alabama ... 


All Alabama was deeply shocked at 
the tragic deaths of Edward Godsey, 


Mrs. William (Imogene) Gaines, and her 
12-year-old twins, John and Joann. Hos- 
pitalized were Mrs. Claudia Godsey and 
her three children, Judy, 4; June, 11; 
and Ronnie, 18. Mrs. Godsey was listed 
as critical for several days and the chil- 
dren were all hurt but are now reported 
recovering. 

A gay weekend had been planned by 
them. The Birmingham Chapter of the 
AAD was holding a picnic Sunday, July 
21, at Camp Cosby and bright and 
early Saturday morning they set out 
for Mrs. Godsey’s father’s home in 
Sulphur Springs to get fresh vegetables 
for the picnic but met tragedy on the 
way in Graysville. A trailer-truck, going 
south on U.S. 78, was passing another 
car and failed to see the Godseys’ north- 
bound car. Godsey pulled off the high- 
way to avoid an accident but the truck 
driver, seeing what was about to happen, 
did the same thing and they hit head on. 

Funeral services were held July 22. 
Those attending overflowed the chapel 
and we will be a long time in forgetting 
the heart-breaking tragedy. Mr. Godsey 
had just been elected president of the 
AAD and Mrs. Gaines was the new 
secretary of the Birmingham chapter. 
Our sympathy is extended to Mrs. Godsey 
and children upon the loss of their hus- 
band and father and to William Gaines 
and daughter Sue upon the loss of their 
wife and mother, son and daughter, 
and sister and brother. 

Little Sandra Crocker, 2% year 
old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Don 
Crocker of Montgomery, is now in crit- 
ical condition in a Birmingham hospital 
suffering from leukemia. 

Mrs. Joe Rose, nee Kay Frances 
Moody, was home in Birmingham not 
long ago for three weeks with her par- 
ents bringing her three children with 
her. She was taken on a whirlwind of 
activity by friends and former school- 
mates. The Forrest Reaves and the Ted 
Fagans gave a party at the Reaves home; 
Carol Hall took her to dinner and a 
movie (the two were classmates at 
school); and other friends entertained 
her almost every night during her three- 
week stay. Then husband Joe arrived 
and two days later they all departed for 
another three-week vacation in Denver 
with Joe’s sister and brother-in-law be- 
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fore going back home to Hyattsville, 
Md. 

Mrs. Gertrude Weil and Mr.. and 
Mrs. Dow Stephens, Sr., enjoyed a re- 
cent two-week vacation in Florida. 

Maggie and Ray Hipp and sons took 
a vacation to Louisville, Ky., and went 
all over the mountains where Maggie 
used to live. 

The Walter Griffins motored to Jack- 
son, Miss., to visit Marcella’s home 
and then went on to Memphis, Tenn., 
for the NFSD convention. 


On Aug. 1ith, the Montgomery chap- 
ter of the AAD sponsored a_ picnic 
at Windy Creek near Alexander City. 
Kenneth Holland was in charge of the 
affair which was attended by around 50 
persons. Two long tables were laden 
with food of all kinds. The chapter is 
thinking of using the proceeds to begin 
a monthly bulletin of activities amongst 
the deaf of Alabama. 


The stork has been a’visiting around 
Alabama lately. At the home of the 
Clarendon McClures in Mobile he left 
and 8 lb. 15 oz. baby boy on Aug. 7th. 
A girl, Cheryl Joy, was born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph Hipp of Talladega on 
July 13 and a baby girl, Rosemary Anne, 
arrived at the Charlie Chappels in Talla- 
dega July 26. The John Clarks of Mont- 
gomery are next on the list for a visit 
from Doc. Stork, sometime in November. 


Wedding bells rang out Aug. 24 for 
John Watson and Mae McMullan, for- 
merly of Birmingham and now living in 
Washington, D.C. The wedding was at 
St. John’s Church of the Deaf in Birm- 
ingham with the Rev. Robert Fletcher 
officiating. 

A tea was held for Mae Aug. 18 at 
the Thomas Jefferson Hotel. Hostesses 
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ICDA QUEEN — Miss Ann Owens of Louisville, 
Ky., was crowned queen of the coronation ball 
at the 14th annual convention of the Inter- 
national Catholic Deaf Association held in 
Buffalo, N. Y., July 1-6, 1963. Miss Owens, a 
delegate from the Louisville Catholic Deaf So- 
ciety, Chapter 14, won in competion with 10 
other beauties, the fairest the 75-odd ICDA 
chapters could enter, She has won several other 
queen contests in area competitions of various 
kinds. (Photo by Rieger, Louisville) 


were Mesdames Dan Chapman, Robert 
deLoach, Walter Griffin, Ray Hipp, Rush 
Letson, Michael Sutter and William 
Hall. 

Carol and William Hall and their 
family took a two-week trip to Sarasota, 
Fla., driving down to Miami and spending: 
a night at Key West. On the return trip 
they stopped at Silver Springs. 


District of Columbia .. . 


The stork has been busy. He left a 
fine boy at the Suziyamas and a beauti- 
ful little girl at the Cores. 

Barbara Kannapell and Betty Miller 
enjoyed the sights of Europe after having 
attended the World Federation of the 
Deaf in Stockholm. They returned Sept. 
24, just prior to the reopening of Gallau- 
det College. 

Frances Shuster and her three girls 
spent a week in South Carolina while 
the Cuscaden and Caswell families 
basked on the beach at Ocean City 
with hubbies Tom and Dick commuting 
each weekend. 

Izzy Zisman reports the southern hos- 
pitality was just great in Memphis dur- 
ing the NFSD convention. Mac Nor- 
wood also attended the convention. 

Kay Rose and three children spent 
several weeks in Alabama with her folks. 
Then Joe drove down and they continued 
on to Denver where they visited Joe’s 
sister, Betty, and family. The Moers 
recently welcomed another boy which 
makes seven grandchildren for the Albert 
Rose family. 

The Roger Scotts enjoyed their vaca- 
tion visiting friends and family in Cali- 
fornia. Roger’s sister, Gertie Galloway, 
lives in Santa Clara and they had a ball 


out there driving down some 400 miles 
south to take in the wonders of Disney- 
land and other attractions of SouCal. 
Marcia and Ed Corbett “house-sat” for 
the Scotts while they were gone and 
then moved into a larger apartment in 
Silver Spring. 

Doug Burke batched it while Bea and 
the kiddies spent six weeks in New 
Mexico with her folks. 

The Turks finally moved into their 
new home at Oakwood Knolls, and 
Heimo and Lucille Antilla have sold 
their old home in Bladensburg and will 
move to College Park Woods sometime 
in October. To break all sorts of records, 
they sold their old house in just three 
days. 

Everyone seems to be on the move. 
The Hobermans moved to another apart- 
ment in Takoma Park and the Terry 
O’Rourkes moved to District Heights. 

In spite of the downpour, some 180 
attended the DCCD picnic at Goodwin 
Farm July 14. Rain ruled out the games 
and other stunts but didn’t dampen the 
talking and eating a bit. The NAD fared 
a bit better Aug. 11 with their picnic 
on the shady (?) campus of Gallaudet 
College. 


Nebraska ae | 


Steve Sipp, youngest son of Jack Sipp, 
gave the family a scare when he wan- 
dered off from a lot where he had gone 
with his older brother George to fly kites 
and was lost for nearly two hours on 
March 24. He finally turned up at the 
home of Ron and Dot Hunt, just about 
when Jack and Charlotte were ready to 
call the police. 

Mr. and Mrs. Neval Young (nee Ger- 
trude Horn) are now living in their new 
home at Akron, Colo. Gertrude reports 
that they spent seven weeks visting their 
daughter and family in Connecticut 
from Christmas to Feb. 7, 1963. Neval 
did some carpentry work and painting 
for his daughter and they really enjoyed 
the visit. The Youngs now have four 
grandchildren. 

Mrs. Rudolph Chermok’s daughter 
Gladys was married on May 28 to Joe 
Stroble in Tacoma, Wash. 

Shirley Barton Meyer of Arlington, 
Neb., was painfully but we understand 
not seriously injured in a head-on acci- 
dent in June. 

A bridal shower was held in honor 
of Garrett Nelson and his wife, the for- 
mer Cheryl DuBois, on July 7 in Omaha. 
The Nelsons were married in June. 

A party and dinner was held at NSD 
administration building July 10 in honor 
of Miss Milin Trentham, who was leav- 
ing for a two-month visit with her only 
brother in England. Among the nearly 
50 guests present were Miss Grace Men- 
nen of Michigan, Miss Mabel Kuster 
and Miss Helen Kuster of Hickman, 
Neb., Mrs. Harvey Christian of Olathe, 
Kan., and most of the staff members 
of the NSD. 

Mr. and Mrs. Scott Cuscaden of Om- 
aha stopped in Lincoln to visit Mrs. 
Maude Burlew on July 10 on their way 
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to Hastings to visit Mrs. Cuscaden’s 
brother who was ill. 

On June 24, Viola Morin’s sister, 
Eleanor Bishoff, with a girl friend came 
to Lincoln to visit Viola for a few days. 
Then they took Viola and her children 
to Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, for a 
week during which she attended the 
convention for the deaf there. Raymond 
Morin joined them on July 4 and they 
had a fine time, returning to Lincoln 
on July 7. 

The Bill Sabins spent five days in 
June in Omaha visiting relatives. While 
they were there they went to the horse 
races at Ak-Sar-Ben. 

The Fred Roglitzs of California were 
the guests of the Bill Sabins family for 
a day. The Roglitzs, who operated a big 
chicken ranch at one time, had to sell 
their property for a highway building 
project. 

On July 9, John and Ruth Reed 
brought their son Dick and his wife to 
visit Maude Burlew. Dick is planning to 
teach at the Missouri School for the 
Deaf again this year after several years 
at New York and other schools. 


Glen Wayne Sutcliffe, 7 lb. 15 oz, 
was born on May 29 to Mr. and 
Mrs. Ronald Sutcliffe (Agnes Dunn) of 
Hyattsville, Md. Mr. Sutcliffe is no 
doubt quite busy with the new arrival, 
his regular job, and his side job as busi- 
ness manager of the Xth International 
Games for the Deaf which will be held 
in Washington, D. C., in 1965. 


The Jack Sipp family drove to Spo- 
kane, Wash., to visit Jack’s father and 
also Ethel Holub Knapton and her fam- 
ily. From there they went to Hayward, 
Calif., to visit more of Jack’s relatives. 

A bridal shower was held in honor of 
Miss Opal Keim on July 14 at the Ber- 
ton Leavitt home. She was married Aug. 
11 to Arthur Harper who has been at- 
tending Riverside Junior College in 
California. Guests at the shower were 
Mesdames Mary Sabin, Charlotte Sipp, 
Dot Hunt, Dot Wiegand, Maude Bur- 
lew, Eunice Kling, Lillian Gross, Virgie 
Deurmyer, Viola Martin, June Colla- 
more, Frieda Chermok, Elsie Sinclair, 
Vera Kahler, and the mother, aunt and 
grandmother of Opal. 


Mr. and Mrs. George Pehlgrim (nee 
Thelma Mayes) and their two children 
of Oakland, Calif., were honored at a 
reception at the Nebraska School on 
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BEVERLY HILLBILLIES AND HOOSIER FRIENDS—At the recent Indiana State Fair in Indianapolis the 

Beverly Hillbillies, famed CBS-TV performers, visited the fair's printing department and made 

the acquaintance of several deaf workers. Left to right, Robert Stevens, Irene (Grannie) Ryan, Mrs. 

Maynard Steinberger, Donna (Ella May) Douglas and Mr. Steinberger. In front is A. J, Marshall, 

an Indiana School for the Deaf senior and a pole vaulter on the 1961 USA International Games 

team. Donna (Ella May) surprised everybody by striking up a conversation with the deaf workers 
using fingerspelling. 


June 3 with nearly 70 present. 

Bob and Fannie Lindberg and Caro- 
lyn were another family of Lincolnites 
going west. They visited the Bob Gehm 
family at Myrtle Creek, Ore., and en- 
joyed the sights of the sawmills there. 
In California they were glad to see 
former friends, the Clayton Lees, Ar- 
vid Trickeys, George Pehlgrims, John 
Rabbs, Charles Langers, John Hibbards, 
Jack Purpuras and others. 

The William Sinclairs spent the sec- 
ond week of June away from their 
duties at NSD fishing and visiting rela- 
tives in Wyoming. Bill has been brag- 
ging about the big trout he caught. 

June Collamore was the hostess to the 
ladies’ birthday club July 12. Irene 
Leavitt was the guest of honor and re- 
ceived a new mixer. 

Janis Valish of Omaha and Keith 
Bowers of Idaho had a September 
wedding. 

Maude Burlew spent three days early 
in July visiting her late husband’s rela- 
tives in Geneva, Fairmount and Exeter, 
Neb. She also stopped to see her former 
classmate, Mary Smrha, at Friend, Neb. 


Mr. and Mrs. Howard Kling visited 
Eunice’s parents and other relatives in 
Gillette, Wyo., during their vacation 
from June 21 to July 6. They also took 
a three-day trip through Yellowstone 
Park. One night was also spent at the 
ranch home of Dean and Iola Cosner. 


On July 1, Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Mor- 
and visited Stacia Cody at Seattle. The 
Morands are former students of the 
Kansas School now living in Washington. 

Miss Catherine Kilcoyne, supervisor 
of girls at Nebraska School quite a few 
years ago and more recently at the Kan- 
sas School, passed away early in July at 
Auburn, Neb., while visiting the Mc- 
Manus family. 


Mr. and Mrs. Glen Kempf (nee Karen 
Wilson) announced the birth of a boy 
early in July. Karen is a 1962 graduate 
of the Nebraska School. Glen is a 
brother of Mrs. Doris Kempf Kimberlin. 

The Virgil Coles of Grand Island 
stopped at the home of the Ronald 
Hunts in Lincoln on July 12 while on 
their way home from a vacation in Mis- 
souri where they visited Mr. Cole’s par- 
ents and friends. 

Bob McVickers, formerly of North 
Platte, has been working as a barber in 
Grand Island since January. 

Emma Marshall of Lincoln went to 
Danville for the wedding of her niece, 
Carolyn Marshall. A former teacher at 
NSD, Miss Kate Ranney of Stanford, 
Ky., also attended the wedding. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Petersen, for- 
merly of Omaha, have moved to Gretna 
to live with their daughter, Margaret. 

The Archie Dombrowski family of 
Omaha visited the James Wiegands in 
July. While here Archie took time for 
a round of golf with Herb Deurmeyer. 

Roger and Shirley Fuller have pur- 
chased a new home in the outskirts of 
Omaha near Interstate 80. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Barron have a 
baby boy born the middle of July. 

William Lambrecht of Omaha passed 
away on June 8 after a long illness. 
Surviving are his wife Anna and five 
children. 


New York... 


Last June, Sidney and Barbara An- 
der, married last year, traveled to Eur- 
ope and Israel. They visited deaf clubs 
in Israel and Rome, Italy. Helen Kel- 
ler Club for the Deaf in Tel Aviv, 
incidentally, was built with the help of 
contributions by members and friends 
of the HAD here. Mr. and Mrs. Ander 
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FARM-O-RAMA-COMMITTEE—Thanks to this hardworking committee, the Farm-O-Rama at the Wil- 

liams farm at Wilmington, Ohio, on July 20 was a great success. Standing at the far right are 

Mr. and Mrs. David R. Williams, co-chairmen. Kneeling, left to right: Larry Kelley, A. Frank Bene- 

dict, Reva (Mrs. William) Goodpastor, Lawrence Vogelpohl, Flo (Mrs. Paul) Bischoff, and Howard 

Stapleton. Standing: Bill Goodpastor, Kathleen (Mrs. Lawrence) Vogelpohl, Sara and Stanley 

Gampher, Ann (Mrs. A. Frank) Benedict, Mrs. Elizabeth Bdcheberle, Paul Bischoff, and Rose (Mrs, 
Howard) Stapleton. 


found foreign deaf people easier to 
understand than foreign hearing people 
because of universal sign language. They 
have decided to make a trip to Hawaii 
early next year. 

William Friedmann married Lea Kess- 
ler of Israel last July 15. Their romance 
bloomed when he met her in Tel Aviv 
last February during his visit to Israel. 
Mr. Friedmann is in the employ of 
the Hospital for Special Surgery, New 
York, as a maker of orthopedic appli- 
ances. The Friedmanns are presently 
living in Brooklyn. 

Last June, Hyman Rubin was accord- 
ed a signal honor by the City of New 
York for his 20 years of meritorious 
and loyal service as a photostat oper- 
ator. Mr. Rubin, a Bronx resident, was 
awarded a city medal by Bronx Bor- 
ough President Periconi at the Bronx 
Borough Building at Plaza Square in 
the presence of his wife and son, Rob- 
ert, Incidentally, Robert Rubin, Gal- 
laudet student, became engaged last 
Aug. 1, to Harriet Hershkowitz, a 
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product of JHS 47. Harriet is the daugh- 
ter of Harry and Lillian and will be 
a June bride next year. 

Last July 27, Joseph and Bertha 
Schultz, Mrs. Lena Krieger and Hyman 
Gordon left by bus for Buffalo and 
then went on a seven-day cruise on 
the Great Lakes on S.S. South Am- 
erican with stopovers at Detroit, Char- 
levoix, Duluth and Mackinac Island. 
They also took in Niagara Falls. They 
arrived back in New York Aug. 7. 

The HAD has become a mecca for 
the foreign deaf visitors these past 
few years. Last July 31, this columnist 
being a former Englishman, was asked 
to take care of a Roy Foster, a young 
visitor from Kingston, Surrey, England. 
He had just arrived by boat July 26 
for a three-month visit with his aunt 
and uncle in Long Island. Roy, a very 
personable fellow, quickly made friends 
at the U.L. and other clubs in New 
York and Brooklyn. He also enjoyed 
swimming at Brighton Beach. 


Indiana School for the Deaf, had her 
two children, Deirdre and Robin, stay 
with her parents, Ludwig and Gertrude 
Fischer, in New York during June, 
July and August while she attended 
summer school at Butler University. 
Her children, also deaf, enjoyed the 
constant companionship of Alfred and 
Margy Solomon’s two deaf children. 
Mrs. Kennedy and Mrs. Solomon were 
schoolmates at the Lexington School. 

Gregory Jones subbed for Ron Miller 
as group worker for the deaf under 
the Jewish Society for the Deaf during 
the summer in lining up events for 
the little deaf children, teenagers and 
adults at the HAD clubrooms. He is 
a teacher at JHS 47.-He formerly 
taught at the Minnesota School and 
then was a fellow teacher of Mrs. 
Malvine Kennedy at the Indiana School 
before coming to New York three 
years ago. He is not deaf but has a very 
fluent use of the sign language, taught 
him by a Galludet graduate, Gerald 
Burstein, several years ago. 

Al Parnes, president of the GTAC, 
and Mrs. Parnes have a baby daughter 
born Aug. 9. Herman, one of the three 
deaf Gordon brothers, also passed out 
cigars on the occasion of the birth of 
a son Aug. 6. 

The U.L. picnic outing at Caldwell 
Township in New Jersey attracted 200 
people Aug. 10. They went by cars 
and a chartered bus. Charles Brenner, 
assisted by Isadore Guttman, Francis 
Shelley and Irving Feinstein, was in 
charge of the annual affair. 


Missouri .. . 
Viola Templeton writes: 


Dr. David Peikoff of Gallaudet Col- 
lege was the principal speaker at the 
local fund rally for the college July 20 
at the Hotel President under the chair- 
manship of Georgetta Graybill. The pro- 
gram, which began with a stage show 
headed by the talented deaf actor, Pat- 
rick Graybill, afforded an entertaining 
evening for all who attended. 

On July 21, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Coll were honored at a reception for 
their 25th wedding anniversary at the 
Heart of America Club of the Deaf. Mr. 
and Mrs. Coll lived in Kansas City, Mo., 


Malvine Kennedy, a teacher at the for many years prior to moving to 


DOOR BELL CALL SIGNAL SYSTEM 
These operate lights whenever the door bell rings. Supplied in 


steady and flashing type signals with automatic turn-off after bell 


rings. Made for use on one or two doorbells. Can be supplied 


for connection. 


ROBERT HARDING 
4625 N. Winchester Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
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O.athe, Kan., 10 years ago. Mrs. Coll 
is on the faculty of the Kansas School. 

Among those who attended the NFSD 
convention in Memphis were: George 
Lancaster, delegate for Div. 31, and 
Mrs. Lancaster; Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Teaney (Mrs. Teaney was delegate for 
Aux. Div. 134); Mr. and Mrs. Clem 
Dillenschneider; Mrs. Leona Snyder and 
Mrs. Viola Templeton. This was the 
second trip as a delegate for Mrs. Teaney. 
She was delegate to the previous con- 
vention in Detroit. 


This being the first convention for ye 
scribe on a nationwide basis, the whole 
week was extremely interesting. Some 
of the highlights were the meeting of 
Mayor Loeb of the City of Memphis 
at the Wednesday night reception and 
the speech given by Judge Sherman G. 
Finesilver of Denver at the banquet 
Thursday evening. The entertainment 
provided by the Memphis division, with 
the assistance of the other Tennessee 
divisions was of the highest caliber. 

Mrs. Thelma Dillenschneider stopped 
over in Wappapello, Mo., en route to 
the convention in Memphis to visit Mr. 
and Mrs. Fountain Williams. 

Mrs. Ella Dillenschneider has been 
visiting in Denver, Colo. 

The Kansas City chapter of the Miss- 
ouri Association of the Deaf suspended 
all business meetings until September. 
New ideas to be presented and put in 
effect at the 1964 convention Aug. 28- 
80 are being sought. Now is the time 
to speak out with suggestions or dis- 
satisfaction with your state association, 
Mrs. Edgar Templeton is the chairman 
of the 1964 convention. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Green and 
daughter, Mrs. Paul Mason, and children 
visited another daughter, Charlene, and 
family in Oakland, Calif. They left Kan- 
sas City July 26 and plan to return in 
September. 

Mrs. Velma Brubaker drove to Topeka 
on Aug. 11 to attend the picnic at 
Gage Park. 


New Jersey .. . 


Mrs. 
writes: 

A Hawaiian luau was held at St. 
Matthews Church for the Deaf in Newark 
June 22 with delicacies of the Islands 
cooked and served by Mrs. Mable Felts 
and members of her capable committee. 


Mrs. William Lux entertained at an 
outdoor barbecue at her home in Sey- 
mour, Conn., June 29. Gathering was 
in honor of Mrs. Wanda Burke’s birth- 
day. 

Summer is always picnic time in New 
Jersey so the Currys of Teaneck gathered 
20 people July 13 and held a for-real 
picnic in their spacious garden. The 
fun lasted until midnight and on July 
27 they invited a dozen or so for another 
gathering which marked the end of their 
summer entertaining because they left 
in early August for a vacation on Long 
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John R. Curry of Teaneck 


Beach Island, N.J., six miles out in the 
Atlantic and one of the most beautiful 
spots off the New Jersey coast. 


ROAMING THE RANGE 


With EI Gaucho 
By Troy E. Hill 


Mr. and Mrs. Louie Fant, Sr., are 
vacationing in their old home state of 
South Carolina. Mrs. Fant recently 
suffered a heart attack, and Louie re- 
tired recently from his position with 
the Times Herald Printing Co. after 
many years of service. 

The Homer Moulders of Los Angeles 
were guests of the Dick Myers family 
in Dallas the first part of September. 

The mother of Lawrence Hiett of 
Ft. Wayne and Mrs. Bernice Donovan 
of Newark, Tex., recently passed on at 
the ripe old age of 94. 

Roy Gravely of Carrollton, Tex., re- 
cently made a trip up north and drop- 
ped in on the Cleveland Club for the 
Deaf while in that city. 

Dan Lynch, a native New Yorker, 
stopped off in Dallas on his way home 
after an extended vacation trip which 
took him clear to Hawaii. He plans to 
go to Japan next year. 

The Roscoe Cartins, former Dallas- 
ites now residing in El Paso, Texas, 
were Dallas visitors the early part of 
September. They had been back home 
for a visit to the Carolinas. 

Robert Durio of Las Cruces, N. M., 
and David Feltin, a traveling printer 
from New York City, were recent vis- 
itors in Dallas. 

Hoosea Hooper of Dallas, a former 
Akron and Chicago resident, and his 
beautiful wife Bernice, although both 
are old enough to retire and take 
things easy, have recently established 
a business of their own. They have 
been so successful that they have been 
forced to enlarge their facilities. They 
reside in Grand Prairie, about eight 
miles from Dallas. 

W. O. Barton, popular longtime 
basketball and softball player as well 
as manager of the Dallas Club for 
years. suffered the loss of one joint of 
one of his fingers in a recent mill acci- 
dent. 

Robert Inman is recuperating from 
a heart attack. He is rather young to 
have suffered such an illness, not yet 
being 40 years old we think. 


When the Billy Graham Crusade was 
held in the Los Angeles Coliseum in 
August, three volunteers took turns 
interpreting the sermons and hymns for 
the deaf people attending. They were: 
Ann Pearl, a senior at California Baptist 
College; Ann Rush, a teacher at the 
California School for the Deaf, River- 
side; and George Joslin, Southern Bap- 
tist Missionary to the deaf for Southern 
California churches. 


Colorado .. . 

Your correspondent from Colorado 
Springs seems to be pretty busy getting 
ready for the opening of school and also 
getting rested up from his trip to the 
NFSD convention as delegate for the 
Colorado Springs division. 

August seems to have replaced June 
as the most popular month in which to 
get married here in Colorado. The first 
wedding took place on Aug. 4 in Colorado 
Springs when Joyce Craig became the 
bride of Jerome Aregi, Jr., of Denver. 
The couple spent their honeymoon travel- 
ing in the South, taking in Texas and 
romantic old New Orleans. They are 
now at home in a brand new trailer 
home in Aurora, a suburb of Denver. 
There was a bridal shower for Joyce in 
Colorado Springs on July 21 at the home 
of the Melvin Haptonstalls. 

Judith Hiigel became the bride of 
Russell O’Neill in a church ceremony 
in Denver on Aug. 17. Judy is a native 
Denverite while Russell hails from South 
Dakota. The couple took a short honey- 
moon and now are at home in an apart- 
ment in Denver. There was a bridal 
shower for Judy at the home of Karen 
Reekers in Denver on Aug. 11. There 
were other showers given by hearing 
friends, too. 

Bonnie Lee Frentress became the 
bride of William Lamm in Colorado 
Springs on Aug. 18. No further details 
are known except that the new Mrs. 
Aregi was one of the bridesmaids. 

Barbara Anderson and daughter Laura 
left Denver July 14 by auto for a trip 
which took them through Utah, North- 
ern and Southern California, Arizona, 
New Mexico and Texas, and they re- 
turned home Aug. 9. In Utah they visi- 
ted the Joe Burnetts, Virginia Brown and 
Paul Miller; in Oakland, the Ray 
Bartons, the Howard Tripletts (nee 
Evelyn Tomko of Denver), the “Buster” 
Keatons; in Hayward, Calif., the Paul 
Barnes and the Holmeses. Voja and Diana 
Rajkovich of Menlo Park and the Hub- 
bards of Palo Alto; and in the Los 
Angeles area, they stayed with Bob and 
Caddie Brown and also visited Herb 
Schreiber. 

Robert LeMieux of Great Falls, Mont., 
spent the summer in Colorado attend- 
ing the summer session of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado at Boulder and was a 
frequent visitor to Denver and a house 
guest of the Loren Elstads. 

Leo and Dot Jacobs and daughters 
were Denver visitors, first staying with 
the Jerome Moerses in Denver, and then 
with the Daniel Lynchs in Colorado 
Springs, and on their return to Denver 
they stayed with the Herb Votaws. The 
Jacobses camped out in the national 
parks of Colorado. The Joseph Roses 
and children of the Washington, D. C., 
spent two weeks vacation in Denver with 
his siter and family, the Jerome Moer- 
ses. A get-together for friends of the 
Jacobses and the Roses was held at the 
mountain cabin of the Herb Votaws on 
Aug. 11. 
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SPORTING AROUND 


With ART KRUGER 
24001 ARCHWOOD STREET, CANOGA PARK, CALIF. 


After Gallaudet College’s first semes- 
ter final grades were in, Tom Berg 
found that he lost the services of eight 
really good trackmen. He lost three 
more due to various reasons. Had it 
not been for the 1962-63 prep group. 
Gallaudet’s track and field fortunes last 
spring would have been very embarras- 
ing to say the least. Coach Berg had on 
his team such preps as Dennis Miller 
from Minnesota, Harry Trahan from 
Louisiana, Bill Ramborger from River- 
side and Leo Reid from Oregon; vet- 
erans such as Bob Corbett, John Ver- 
faillie, Albert Couthen, William David- 
son and Joseph Schmitz and newcomers 
Jim Reineck from Wisconsin and John 
Harvey from Missouri, both freshmen. 

The sophomore and junior classes 
have not contributed much to the team 
depth for several years. As a matter of 
fact, the juniors do not have many 
participants in other sports, such as 
football and basketball, but the sopho- 
mores have helped somewhat in bas- 
ketball and soccer. If it were possible 
for Coach Berg to have at least five 
good boys from each class, he’d have 25 
on the spike squad, which would be 
just enough for his long-range needs. 
To illustrate what he has to cope with, 
the Mt. St. Mary’s team had 865 in all, 
with very few graduating seniors, which 
explains why they were Mason-Dixon 
Collegiate Conference champs. 

In spite of this, Tom Berg believes 
individual performances were the best 
in his seven-year experience as coach at 
Gallaudet College. What college of its 
size would not like to have Corbett, 
not to mention Couthen, Miller, Trahan 
and Ramborger! 

CORBETT COUTHEN 
MILLER These three athletes 
were the top performers of Gallaudet 
College track and field squad in 1968. 
And all broke American deaf records 
in their specialties. 

Corbett, who competed for the United 
States at the Helsinki Games, won the 
Mason-Dixon discus title three years in 
a row with a series of 143 ft., 146 ft. 
and 145 ft. 2 in. in the finals. In the 
D.C. AAU meet he hurled the discus 
153 ft. 1 in. for a new world deaf 
record. Corbett has just graduated, but 
has settled in Washington, D.C., and 
plans to take advantage of the Gallaudet 
College facilities to keep in training 
for the ’65 Games. As of now he looms 
the No. 1 discus thrower for the United 
States squad at the Xth Games. 

Couthen probably had the all-time 
best series of any deaf broadjumper 
with preliminary jumps of 21-7, 22- 
1 3/4, 21-10, foul, and then final jumps 
of 22-4, 22-8 1/4, and 22-7 1/4, all 
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BOB CORBETT completed his brilliant college ca- 
reer when he hurled his last discus throw at 
153 feet 1 inch for a new world deaf record. 


This was made at DC AAU championships. 


in the Mason-Dixon meet in which he 
took first. On his foul jump he cleared 
better than 28 feet. A Russian has a 
jump of 22-9 1/8. Couthen’s 22-8 1/4, 
however, is a new American deaf 
record. He broke Ramborger’s Ameri- 
can deaf record on March 380, 1968, 
with 22-5 1/4. Later he broke his own 
record with 22-8 1/4. 

Miller was urged to compete for 
Uncle Sam at the Helsinki Games but 
couldn’t go. As a Gallaudet prep Dennis 
started out as a double winner in the 
220 and 440. At that time Gallaudet 
College was fairly set with a good 
sprinter, Lynwood Smith, competing in 
the 100 (10.2 in his first effort against 
a brisk headwind) and with Leo Reid 
giving him support where needed. Un- 
fortunately, Smith suffered his third 
pulled muscle in three years and had 
to be laid off for a full month. SMITH, 
IF IN PERFECT CONDITION AND 
WITH SOUND LEGS, IS CAPABLE 
OF DOING THE CENTURY IN 9.7 
to 9.9. If only his legs would hold up. 
He fortunately has two years remain- 
ing and Coach Tom Berg thinks his 
training program will be changed com- 
pletely so he can do much weight train- 
ing to strengthen his legs. He’s a D.C. 
boy and a Negro. With Smith out of 
action, Tom Berg had to use Miller in 
the 100 and 220, thus leaving Couthen 
with the chore of placing second or third 
in the 440. 

Miller’s training was planned along 
the 100 and 220 lines, although he ran 


a good 32.2 in the 300 yard special 
event during the second annual Gallau- 
det Relays, tying James Macfadden’s 
1962 record. On April 29, Tom Berg 
decided to let Dennis run the 440 to see 
what he could do against a really good 
quarter-miler from Catholic University. 
Surprisingly, he did 51.3 to the CU 
boy’s 52.0. Two weeks later he had a 
hard race, running against a 49.0 man 
from Frederick College (Portsmouth, 
Va.) with Hall of Frederick winning in 
51.5 to Dennis’ 52.4. 

In the second heat of the conference 
trials Dennis won in 48.8, a new Gal- 
laudet College record. In the finals Mil- 
ler was clocked in 49.4 for a new 
American deaf record. He was nosed 
out by the champion who was timed in 


COUTHEN ... 
. . . They are great and are 
definitely IGD material for the ’'65 
games. 

Jim Reineck was the surprise of the 
year. A Milwaukeean, Jim looms as a 
good 880 man in 1964 and 1965. It 
was his first season in track and he 
toured the 880 in 2:02.0, 2:03.7, and 
2:03.5. His next best event was the 
high jump where he had success—5-11, 
5-10 and many 5-8’s. Reineck is 6-2, 168, 
and has the best kick of any 880 man 
Tom Berg has coached. 

Bill Ramborger did not develop as a 
good high hurdler because of a windy 
spring and most of his practice was in 
cold weather. He is one of our best bets 
for the hurdling events at the ’65 
Games. He will be a great broadjumper 
and also triple jumper if he gets more 
practice next year. Bill, by the way, 
broke his all-time mark of 22-5, when 
he did 22-6 3/4 in an All-Comers meet 
last summer. 

Trahan’s 12-3 in the pole vault was 
made in a meet where conditions. were 
perfect—weather, no wind, competition 
and a good crowd to stimulate him. 
Harry placed second on basis of more 
misses than his winning competitor from 
American University. His 12-3 at first 
was a new American deaf record, but 
former teammate, David Oglethorpe, 
broke it with a 12-4 1/2 effort at South- 
eastern Louisiana College Relays, and 
later 12-6 at the State Class B regional 
meet. 

So, as you can see, Gallaudet Col- 
lege was rather thin in strength and 
will have to depend on the new crop of 
preps for added strength every year. 
Tom Berg, however, is to be com- 
mended for developing outstanding in- 
dividuals. Gallaudet was fifth in the 
Mason - Dixon Collegiate Conference 
championships with 14 schools com- 
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ALBERT COUTHEN, rated one of the brainest 


all-around athletes in the history of the 
American School for the Deaf (West Hartford 
Conn.), learned broad jumping while a prep 
at Gallaudet College, and three years later has 
developed into the best deaf broad jumper in 
the nation. His 22 ft. 8% in. effort this year 
is a new American deaf record. He's also a fine 
quartermiler. 


At Long Last.... 


An association of school for the deaf 
coaches has been formally formed. It 
was established in June 29, 1963, at 
Gallaudet College, where the first Gal- 
laudet Coaching Clinic was held, and it 
is now known as the American Coaches 
of the’Deaf Association. 


The objectives of the Association are: 
(1) to provide a medium through which 
there may be a sharing of ideas and 
methods of coaching the deaf athlete; 
(2) to set up a directory of coaches of 
the deaf, providing a thumb nail sketch 
of each; (3) to become affiliated with the 
American Committee of the Internation- 
al Games for the Deaf and give them 
their wholehearted support and encour- 
agement; (4) to stimulate more interest 
in track, especially in the 1965 IGD 
scheduled to be held in Washington, 
D.C., and (5) to provide America with 
the finest track teams possible for the 
IGD. 


Earl Roberts of Michigan acted as 
chairman of the first clinic with E. Con- 
ley Akin of Tennessee serving as record- 
‘ing secretary. 

This was the “missing link” in the 
sports of the deaf. We have our own 
American Athletic Association of the 
Deaf similar to the AAU. We have our 
own International Games for the Deaf 


Now a 19-year-old senior at Riverside School 
for the Deaf, RICHARD ALBERT RAMBORGER of 
Redlands, Calif., is still the nation’s No. 1 deaf 
javelin thrower. This year he shattered his own 
American deaf record when he hurled the spear 
198 ft. 4 in. His ambition right now is to 
make the USA team again for the '65 Games 
and also to break the world record which is 
212 feet set by R. Oman of Sweden. 
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similar to the Olympic Games. And 
now we have our own American 
Coaches of the Deaf Association sim- 
ilar to the national association of 
coaches of hearing schools. 

The agenda given at the first coaching 
clinic by Roberts was as follows: (1) 
election of officers, (2) dues, (3) object- 
ives, (4) regional track meets in 1964 
and (5) next clinic. 

Roberts was officially elected as the 
first president of the coaching associa- 
tion, while Dr. Peter Wisher of Gal- 
laudet College was named executive 
secretary-treasurer. 


The regional vice-presidents are: East 
—Alex Rubiano of West Virginia, South 
—John Shipman of Louisiana, North— 
Don Bullock of Indiana, Midwest— 
George Propp of Nebraska, West—F rank 
Sladek of Arizona. 


All-Comers Product Now Tops in Javelin 


All-comers track meets made their 
appearance in Southern California about 
10 years ago as a post-season showcase 
for world’s record attempts by Fortune 
Gordien, Ernie Shelton and Bud Held. 


Track enthusiasts tried to justify their 
continued existence by claiming they 
might help uncover championship ath- 
letes. No one took this claim seriously, 
though, because high schools and col- 
leges produce a new crop of stars each 
year. 

Dick Ramborger of Redlands, Calif., 
is justification of their hopes, however. 
Dick is a 19 year-old javelin thrower, 
and a good one, too. Good enough, 
perhaps, to be a threat in the Tenth 
International Games for the Deaf, June 
27 to July 3, 1965, at Washington, D.C. 

But Dick’s story starts back in 1960. 
A heavy-legged youngster who couldn’t 
run the 120 high hurdles less than 16 
seconds nor high jump over 5 feet 
10 inches at the Riverside School, Dick 
nevertheless continued to run hurdles 
and high jump— in all-comers meets 
during summer time. 


In June 1960 he entered a high jump 


) 


This is DENNIS EDWARD MILLER who is prob- 
ably the greatest deaf quartermiler of all-time 
Recently he ran the 440 yards in 49.4 for a 
new American deaf record. A Minnesota boy, 
Dennis is now a freshman at Gallaudet College. 


event at University of Redlands all- 
comers meet, finishing last. 

“Then I saw a man throwing a jave- 
lin,” Dick recalls. ‘I learned it was 
Chuck Wilkinson, then one of the top 
collegiate javelin throwers in the coun- 
try. I had never seen a javelin before, 
but I decided right there it was for me. 
I guess I just fell in love at first sight.” 

When Ramborger learned that Wil- 
kerson then of University of Redlands 
was practicing at the college stadium 
trying to make the U.S. Olympic squad 
at Rome in 1960, he decided to go to 
the stadium and meet him. And when 
Dick spoke to Chuck about the ’61 
Games at Helsinki, Chuck encouraged 
him to try javelin. 


And when Dick first started throwing 
the javelin he did about 150 feet. He 
then continued throwing in all-comers 
meets and finally achieved a throw of 
165 ft. 


“But I was very happy,” Dick says. 
“T knew I was on my way.” 

When the 1961 season started he 
hal progressed to 180-5 and made the 
USA team at the Helsinki Games in 
August 1961. The next year, however, 
young Ramborger lived a life of frus- 
tration, disappointment and heartbreak. 
But he never quit throwing his javelin. 
All summer he practiced, moving from 
one athletic field to another. Little by 
little his marks improved, and finally 
broke the American deaf javelin mark 
with a heave of 188 feet 10 1/2 inches. 

And this year he has been consistent- 
ly hitting over 190 feet, and on June 
21, 1963, he broke his own American 
deaf record with a mark of 198 feet 
4 inches in the second Inland Track and 
Field Association’s all-comers meet at 
San Bernadino Valley College, a first 
place effort. Dick did hurl the javelin 
over 200 feet twice but fouled each 
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time. He is now a senior at the River- 
side School, but his ambition right now 
is: (1) to win a gold medal at the 
’65 Games, (2) to break the world’s 
deaf record, 212 feet set by R. Oman of 
Sweden in 1954, and (8) to hit 225 con- 
sistently so as to be accepted in big 
competition and a tryout for the Olym- 
pics next year. And it all started in 
Redlands at an All-Comers meet. Since 
then he has competed in about 30 such 
meets. 


And Here’s News Worth Printing 


There was an All-Comers DEAF 
track and field meet for both boys and 
girls. The second annual meet con- 
ducted by Mel Sorensen and sponsored 
by Gold and Green Athletic Associa- 
tion of the Deaf took place at Haw- 
thorne (Calif.) High School field on June 
29, 1963. It was a highly successful meet 
and results were as follows: 

Men: 60 yards, Jim DeMars, 6.5; 100 
yards, Rene Gamache, 10.5; 400 yards, 
David Dobrovech, 54.8; 120 yards low 
hurdles. Bill Ramborger, 13.6; 120 
yards high hurdles, Bill Ramborger, 
15.5; broad jump, Bill Ramborger, 22- 
6 8/4; high jump, Dick Ramborger, 5- 
10; 12 lb. shot put, Tom Henes, 42.0; 
16 lb. shot put, Tom Henes, 38-2; 
baseball throw, Tom Henes, 312-8; 
440 relay, Jack Long, Chris Walters, 
Tom Henes, Jerry Moore, 46.5 


Women: 50 yards, Jewel Dewitty, 
6.5; 100 yards, Jewel Dewitty, 13.0 
(against wind); high jump, Kathy Rus- 
sell, 4-0; broad jump, Bobbi Hutche- 
son, 14-2 1/2; 880 yards run, Bobbi 
Hutcheson, 3:33.0; baseball throw, 
Cathy Blood, 217-4. 

This is not exactly world-shattering, 
but it IS a first for the deaf (we be- 
lieve) or if not, is sufficiently unusual 
to be classified as news: 


Edward C. Carney of St. Louis was 
one of the officials at the 75th annual 
national AAU track and field meet held 
at his hometown June 21 and 22. He 
was spotter and judge in the javelin 
events. 


American Express Named 
Official IGD Travel Agency 


Chairman Jerald M. Jordan, IGD 
chairman, announced that the American 
Express Company will serve as official 
travel agent for the June 27 to July 3, 
1965, Tenth International Games to be 
held in Washington, D.C. International 
Games posters are on display in 389 
American Express Company offices 
throughout the world. Selection of AEC 
will free the local committee for some 
more active fund raising campaigns and 
bigger and better entertainment facili- 
ties. Pre-Games events now on Local 
Chairman Alex Fleischman’s schedule 
call for a ball in November in Washing- 
ton, a luncheon at the 1964 NAD con- 
vention, also scheduled to be held in 
Washington; and plans are being made 
for an affair on Wednesday night at the 
AAAD National Basketball tournament 
in Philadelphia. 


The Shoreham Hotel, one of the most 
famous in Washington, has been selected 
as headquarters hotel. Most of the enter- 
tainment scheduled for the Games will 
be held at the Shoreham. Other small 
dances and gatherings are not listed 
as part of the program due to the fact 
that the amount of time available for 
these affairs is not yet known. 


On the athletic side, Games Director 
Tom Berg is now tackling the major 
facilities problems facing the committee. 
Among them are finding a_ bicycle 
course conforming to IGD standards. 
Needed are a 62 mile course (about the 
distance from Washington to Balti- 
more and back), a rifle range and an 
Olympic-sized swimming pool. Other 
problems in Director Berg’s lap are 
uniforms for the estimated 200 officials 
required to supervise the Games them- 
selves. So far as can be determined, the 
University of Maryland facilities for 


Detroit ‘A’ Team Repeats 
As Central Softball Champ 


The veteran “A” softball team of 
Detroit Association of the Deaf won 
its fifth Central States Athletic Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf softball title in the 
slowpitch tournament held at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Aug. 30-Sept. 1. Detroit 
slugged out a 24-6 decision over Chi- 
cago Southtown in the championship 
game. 


Three softball players were admitted 
to the CAAD’s Hall of Fame: Richard 
Gawlik, Cleveland; Alex Marchuk, De- 
troit; and John Waters, Detroit. The 
1968 CAAD all-star team: pitcher, 
Andrew Chesnut, Dayton; catcher, 
Rank Salvo, Cleveland; first base, Ron 
Derda, Chicago Southtown; second 
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base, Eddie Kautz, Dayton; shortstop, 
Al VanNevel, Chicago Southtown; third 
base, John Ward, Cleveland; left field, 
Steve Kovacs, Detroit “A”; center 
field, Emil Hartman, Akron; right field, 
Domine Zito, Jr., Detroit ‘‘A’’; short 
center field, Robert Thomson, Detroit 
Motor City. 


Andrew Chesnut was also named 
most valuable player. Emil Hartman 
hit the most home runs — 6. Frank 
Wrobel, Chicago Southtown, was named 
manager of the tournament. 

Flint, Mich., will be host to the 1964 
tournament. Dayton and Akron will 
entertain the 1965 and 1966 tourna- 
ments in that order. 


track, field, basketball, tennis, wrestling 
and gymnastics are satisfactory. 


The Hebrew Association of the Deaf 
in New York captured the honor of 
being the first club to purchase a block 
of 10 tickets for the 1965 Games. And 
the Wisconsin Athletic Commission for 
1965 sponsored a Bragg show last May 
with the proceeds going to the Wiscon- 
sin athletes for the Games. 


Terrance O’Rourke has been named 
editor of the IGD souvenir book for 
the Games, replacing Loel Francis. This 
book will run to about 150 pages ac- 
cording to present plans and will cover 
all the activities of the deaf in America 
from sports through education and re- 
ligion. Benjamin Myerovitz of Balti- 
more is advertising manager. 


On the foreign side of the picture— 
the United States State Department 
has advised Chairman Jordan that East 
Germans would be permitted to come 
to the United States. Inquiries have been 
received from all parts of the world— 
India, Japan, Brazil, England, Hungary, 
Germany, Austria, Scotland, Argentina, 
etc. From all reports, the nations of the 
world are going to be very well repre- 
sented in 1965. The prestige of the 
United States is involved in this under- 
taking. The President of the United 
States is honorary chairman of this 
committee. Other honorary committee 
members include the Vice President of 
the United States; two members of the 
President’s cabinet, Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy and Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare Anthony 
J. Celebrezze; United States Supreme 
Court Justice Byron F. White; Sena- 
tor Saltonstall and Representative 
Thornberry; plus the Olympic leaders, 
Avery Brundage of the International 
Olympics and Kenneth Wilson, Presi- 
dent of the United States Olympic Com- 
mittee. And last but not the least, our 
own Dr. Leonard M. Elstad of Gallaudet 
College and Wilson H. Elkins, °presi- 
dent of the University of Maryland plus 
Col. Edward P. F. Eagan, President of 
the People-to-People Sports Committee. 
Assistance and cooperation has been of- 
fered by the American Atheletic Union, 
the Helms Hall of Fame Foundation and 
ferent associations related to individual 
sports. 
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Preparation for Future Leadership .. . 


Junior NAD — A Summation 


The Junior NAD will soon begin its 
third year. This young organization was 
begun in the 1961-1962 school year by 
M. D. Garretson, then principal of the 
Montana School, now a professor at Gal- 
laudet College. The group was started— 
“to establish patterns of high ideals, to 
nourish a mature attitude toward all 
things, and to help young adults gain a 
more complete understanding of their 
place in the scheme of things.” The 
preceding quote is from the Junior 
NAD “Aims and Ideals.” Another im- 
portant aim is to introduce the National 
Association of the Deaf to students and 
to illustrate from time to time how this 
organization has taken up the fight in 
helping to create a better and more 
understanding world for the deaf. 

Growth of the Junior NAD has not 
been as rapid as we had hoped, but is 
encouraging in that it has increased from 
six chapters in its first year to eight in 
the second. Of the six charter schools— 
Missouri, South Dakota, Montana, Okla- 
homa, Riverside and Berkeley—only 
South Dakota no longer has a chapter. 
Arizona, North Carolina and New Jersey 
were added to the ranks last year—bring- 
ing the total membership to over 300 
forward-looking students in the eight 
schools. 

Very soon after the formation of the 
Junior, NAD, we were made aware of 
the vital part the sponsors play in each 
chapter. These sponsors are volunteers 
who spend a great deal of time guiding 
their young charges within the frame- 
work of the aims and ideals of the 
Junior NAD. Each chapter is fairly 
autonomous with choice of programs and 
projects left to the members and spon- 
sors. The success of each group is a 
direct reflection of the vigor and the en- 
thusiasm of those willing workers who 
accept the responsibility of being spon- 
sors. The chapters now in the Junior 
NAD have had exceptional leadership 
with sponsors such as these—Carl Bar- 
ber and Lawrence Newman in River- 
side; G. Dewey Coats, Dr. Grover C. 
Farquhar and Mr. Arthur Merklin in 
Missouri; Shanny Mow at the Montana 
School; W. Ted Griffing in Oklahoma; 
Richard Tuma in New Jersey; Martha 
Marshall at the North Carolina School; 
Chester Dobson in Arizona; and Caro- 
line Burnes in Berkeley. 

The chapters all showed individuality 
and resourcefulness in their programs 
and projects last year. The individuality 
is encouraged for this organization must 
appeal to students with wide ranges of 
interests and points of view. Any group 
with members from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, in the Midwest, the Rocky 
Mountains, and in the Southwest, will 
have programs as divergent as the geo- 
graphy of the areas where the chapters 
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By Mrs. Viola McDowell, Director 


are located. This is illustrated by reading 
the titles of some of the programs— 
“Highway Safety and the Deaf Driver,” 
“What Is the Future of the Deaf in 
America?”, “Gallaudet College Today” 
and “History of the NAD.” Programs 
included panel discussions with deaf 
leaders of the community, talks by visit- 
ing experts, teachers, administrators and 
students. Two projects of interest were 
carried out by the Riverside and the 
Arizona chapters. Riverside members do- 
nated enough money to purchase a CARE 
package for a deaf school in Ecuador. 
The Arizona boys and girls gathered 
clothing and toys to give to under- 
privileged children in their area. On the 
social side, picnics, a skating party, 
outings, meetings in sponsors’ homes, 
Christmas gift exchanges and refresh- 
ments after the meetings provided added 
appeal to the young members. 

The Jr. NAD Bulletin will be published 
four times each school year. Because the 
Junior NAD is self-supporting with in- 
come limited to dues each member pays, 
it has been a problem to have the 
Bulletin published within our limited 
financial means. At the present this small 
newspaper is being printed in the Gal- 
laudet College print shop through the 
efforts of Mr. Garretson, Mr. Kubis, Mr. 
Nomeland and Mr. Stevens: The Bulletin 
helps to bring students of all schools into 
contact with each other through features, 
students contributions and_ editorials, 
photographs and stories of individual 
chapters. Sketches of outstanding stu- 
dents in the various schools with their 
photographs and accomplishments are an 
important part of each issue. This fall a 
highlight of the first issue of the Jr. NAD 


Bulletin will be the announcement of an 
essay contest. The money for prizes will 
be donated by the parent NAD in the 
amounts of $25, $15, and $10 for first, 
second and third prizes. In addition a 
certificate will be awarded the winner 
from each school. Subject matter of the 
essay, judges and further details will be 
in the Bulletin, 


Mr. Vernon Hippe, tireless worker in 
the Montana Association of the Deaf, is 
national treasurer of the Junior NAD. 
A financial statement prepared by him 
accompanies this report. 


NATIONAL TREASURER’S 
FINANCIAL REPORT 


AUG. 1962 to AUG. 


Balance brought forward 

Receipts: 
North Carolina 
Missouri 
AVIZONG. © diciacesestccteestiaceveets 
New Jersey 
Montana = <.ii.2...2.2.... 
Calif., Berkeley .... 
Calif., Riverside .. 
Oklahoma 
January Interest 
Donation 
Donation 


1963 


$162.27 


Total. Re¢eipte, scaccveccecdecces ew iewediexs oaceeed $213.58 
Expenditures: 
Postage, Feb. 25 
Postage, May 17 
M. Garretson (Jr. 
NAD Bulletin) 
M. Garretson (Jr. 
NAD Bulletin)  .......000..... 
Petty Cash—V. McDowell .. 


Total Expenditures $106.83 
Net: Cash: (Balance siisssticlenscs whliecesincs $106.75 
Recapitulation: 

Cash in bank .............00......... $1038.25 

Cash on hand 3.50 


Soeucoiareetyisccuvevacteavasvearens’ $106.75 
Vernon Hippe, National Treasurer 


EARL ROBERTS of Michigan School for the Deaf (left) and DR. PETER WISHER of Gallaudet College 
... they are president and executive secretary-treasurer of the newly formed American Coaches of 
the Deaf Association which was established on June 29, 1963. 
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IDENTIFICATION FOR DEAF CYCLISTS—Stephanie Yowell, left, and the Holcomb boys, Tommy 


(front) and Sammy (rear), are shown with a bicycle bearing a tag which serves to warn motorists 
that the rider is deaf. The tag (shown also in the inset) is one distributed by the Parent-Teacher- 
Counselor Association of the Indiana School for the Deaf. 


Indiana Uses Special Plates 
To Identify Deaf Cyclists 


Last summer the Indiana School for 
the Deaf Parent-Teachers-Counselors 
Association conducted an experiment 
with bicycle plates marked “DEAF.” 
Approximately 150 of these plates were 
sold to parents for use on their chil- 
dren’s bicycles. Questionnaires were en- 
closed with a number of these plates. To 
date, all replies and comments referring 
to the bicycle plates have been most 
favorable. 


The idea for this experiment came 
about when one father observed that 
motorists often blew their horns as 
they approached his deaf son on his 
bicycle. This worried the father no small 
bit since his son did not hear the horns. 
The father was also concerned lest his 
son turn into the path of a car passing 
by. He carried his idea of the plates 
marked “DEAF” to the Indiana School 
for the Deaf PTCO, of which he was 
a member and an officer. The idea was 
unanimously approved. 


PTCO or PTA groups around the 
country may have similar plates made 
at a nominal cost or they may write 
the Indiana School for the Deaf PTCO, 
1200 East 42nd Street, Indianapolis, 
Ind., and they will have the plates 
shipped in sets of 100 for $50.00, which 
is just a fraction above cost. Because of 
the high cost of postage and the task of 
handling, no individual plates will be 
sold except to residents of Indiana. 


The Indiana School for the Deaf 
PTCO is most happy to share this idea 
with other schools and hopes there will 
be other ideas that can be shared in 
the future. 
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NFSD Convention Dedicated 
To Ladislaw S. Cherry 


“WHEREAS, Ladislaw S. Cherry has 
faithfully served our Society in the Home 
Office for a period of 40 years, con- 
stantly giving his best efforts to improve 
the Society and help its members in- 
dividually and collectively, therefore be it 


“RESOLVED, That this Nineteenth 
Quadrennial Convention of the Society 
being held in Memphis, Tenn., be dedi- 
cated to Brother Cherry in appreciation 
of his unfailing interest in and devoted 
service to the Society. And be it 


“RESOLVED, That a copy of this 
resolution be sent to Brother Cherry, 
THE FRAT, and THE SILENT 
WORKER.” 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
AUGUST, 1963 


Receipts 


Advancing Membership Dues ............... $ 196.00 
Affiliation . F G08) :2ccicc3sascse0scesesssectcccceaseocesses 10.00 
Quotas: (Washington State) .....0 0. 50.00 
Sale of Publications .................2.....0..028 2.00 
Services. Rendered  ........-..2.-..--csscccoscosseess 1.50 
$ 2569.50 
Expenses 

Board Meeting, June, 1968, Hilton 
FIGUG)) vise sccistcqpecwnteawecessescsctacnssscpeteststicek $ 5.15 
Janitorial -SOEVIGEM: sccciecccicssessscascececccastoscs. 15.00 
FROME sidas ceed cAaaecaccenssdcouseves dictecccssscesnednescnscesy 126.50 


Salaries: B. B. Burnes $200; R. Epding 
$400; R. Greenmun $100; E. Wood- 


TUM SQ fosecicec Necsseccccicccueetvesceseee 900.00 
Silent Worker Share in Adv. Mbrshps. 84.35 
Social ‘Security: ~csccscccssccsccscscesssencsictecsness 32.63 
Souvenir Ashtrays  ...............ccccccssscsssecse 163.80 

$1,827.48 


Officers of the Washington State As- 
sociation of the Deaf to serve 1963-1964 
are: Dewey H. Deer, president; John 
Hagadorn, first vice president; Mrs. 
Ethel Slothower, seéond vice president; 
Oscar Sanders, secretary; and Richard 
Tuccinardi, treasurer. Mrs. Ethel San- 
ders was named to an eight-year term 
on the Association’s board of home 
fund trustees and George Belser to a 
four-year term. The 1965 convention 
will be held at the School for the Deaf 
at Vancouver. 

x xk * 

The District of Columbia Association, 
through a grant from the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration, is spon- 
soring three 10-week sessions in the 
language of signs and the manual alpha- 
bet during the current academic year. 
Jerald M. Jordan, instructor in mathe- 
matics at Gallaudet College, is director. 
Instructors are members of the Gal- 
laudet faculty. The first session began 
September 23. The second and third 
sessions will start in January and in 
March, 1964, respectively. 

ee 

Gallaudet College began its 100th 
year on Sept. 11 with a record-breaking 
enrollment of 675 students and about 
110 faculty members. Foreign students 
are from Canada, China, Finland, 
Ghana, Hong Kong, India, Japan, 
Korea, Nigeria, Pakistan, South Africa 
and Viet Nam. 

* * * 

Chris Buell of Dallas, Texas, a deaf 
pro boat racer, was named the Dallas 
Morning News’ “boater of the month” 
for August. At the Southwest Profes- 
sional Championships held on Garza- 
Little Elm Lake on Sept. 1, Buell won 
four places. In addition to racing his 
own boats, Buell is an outboard me- 
chanic for a number of prominent Dal- 
las area marine dealers. 

* * * 

Congressman William L. St. Onge (D- 
Conn.) recently introduced a bill in 
Congress to provide for interpreters to 
assist the deaf and the severely hard-of- 
hearing who are unable to understand 
proceedings in criminal actions in 
Federal courts due to their deafness. 
Information as to the current status of 
the bill is lacking. 

* * * 

TELEFLASH, organ of the Mountain 
States Telephone Co., Denver, Colo., 
had a story ‘describing a ‘“‘telelecture”’ 
delivered by District Judge Sherman 
G. Finesilver of Denver to students at 
San Fernando Valley State College 
(Calif.) concerning the abilities of deaf 
drivers. The lecture was part of a 
special training program for educators 
of the deaf. 
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Stalling Along 
(Continued from Page 8) 
away with a feeling that there were 
plus values there. 

The cerebral palsy agency was able 
to tap some local money. Through Edna 
and Jerry Adler, I was put in touch 
with Mrs. Julia Zeni, who tutored the 
girl through the winter. The tutoring 
was terminated on May 30. By late 
August I got the idea that we ought to 
go back to see if the girl remembered 
anything she had been taught and I 
called a meeting of agencies at the girl’s 
home. 

After I had called the meeting, I 
wished that I had not. I dreaded to go, 
remembering retardation reports, and 
fearing that the girl would have for- 
gotten what she had learned, and that 
people would justifiably ask why I had 
asked them to waste their time. 

The girl came through. In spite of 
lack of review over three months, she 
was quick and positive with her answers. 
Often she could not spell the word be- 
cause of her palsy, but there was no 
doubt about what she was trying to 
spell. Mrs. Zeni and her pupil made a 
terrific impression on those present. 
Once Mrs. Zeni became confused and 
showed the girl the answer instead of 
the question. Those present noticed the 
naturalness of the girl’s laugh. 

The paradox is that the girl is still 
unemployable. I have reported that I 
could think of only one possible voca- 
tional outlet, and that would be working 
in a church home for old or retired 
people — the church to provide the 
sheltered employment. I placed a severe- 
ly handicapped Catholic girl in such a 
home years ago and I will wager that 
she is still working there. 

* * @ 

Bantam Book SC 102 is “The Heart 
is a Lonely Hunter” by Carson McCul- 
lers. This is the story of a deaf man 
who has many problems of. his own in 
addition to the problems that other peo- 
ple bring to him. 

* * * 

The St. Anthony Messenger, a Catho- 
lic publication for May, 1963, has eight 
pictured pages about the education of 
the deaf. 

* od * 

The Lansing chapter of the Michigan 
Association of the Deaf has been work- 
ing for months on plans for the MAD 
convention next summer. 
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By Dr. Marcus L. Kenner 


According to the Satevepost, Sid 
Caesar, famed comic and TV 
star, speaks only when spoken to. 
He still gropes for and grapples with 
the English language. When words 
fail him, his face, his eyes, even his 
nostrils pick up the theme. And, of 
course, there are his hands, strong 
and expressive. No wonder he has 
been our favorite comedian since 
the early days of television. It is 
significant that he employs a deaf 
mute as his chauffeur and man-of- 
all work at his Kings Point, N.Y., 
home. Also, that of all plays he has 
seen recently, he was most impressed 
by “The Miracle Worker.” 


In this connection, many years ago, 
accompanied by our friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard L. Terry, we 
visited the Hollywood studio of 
another great comic, Charles Chap- 
lin. There we were guided around by 
a deaf caretaker, the late Prof. 
Redmond, former art instructor at 
the Berkeley (Calif.) School. Un- 
doubtedly, there must be a great 
number of unsung heroes among the 
deaf who have played or are playing 
an effective, tho silent, part behind 
the stage inthis kaleidoscopic game 
of life. 


* * 


One of our business office secretar- 
ies recently returned froma vacation 
in Mexico City. She brought us a 
little “souvenir’—a poorly printed 
alphabet card which was distributed 
to restaurant patrons by a well- 
dressed woman peddler. While pro- 
testing its brazen appeal for public 
sympathy, we must also deplore the 
manner in which the English lan- 
guage is so shame-facedly murder- 
ed! Read on—and weep: 


Attention Madam or Gentle- 
man. The price of theese prac- 
tical and intrestin alphabets for 
dun deaf people is entirely 
voluntary if you buy one you 
will help the deaf and dun 
woman to work in fightin wel- 
fares. Than you very. Very 
Much. Buy One Card. 


* * * 


A. B. “Happy” Chandler had been 
Kentucky’s senator once and gover- 
nor twice. Campaigning for a third 
term, he was rehearsing a speech for 
television. He got along pretty well, 


kens korner 


“Within the home where fewer servants dwell, 
With greater speed the daily work is done: 
One man will bring two buckets from the well; 
Two men, between them both, will carry one.” 
—Chinese Proverb 


reading the teleprompter, until al- 
most at the end. Then he stopped 
and shouted to his wife: “Hold it! 
. . « Mame, how do you say this 
word, d-e-a-f?”’ 


“Deaf, Happy, d-e-a-f spells deaf. 
“Lord love you, Mame,” Happy said. 
“T always want to say ‘deef’ when 
I see it written out.” 

x Ok OX 


Edward M. Rowse, one of our 
NFSD pioneers, passed away some 
months ago, at the Home for Aged 
Deaf, Danvers, Mass. It may not be 
generally known that around 1910, 
when he first came to work at the 
Home Office, he was instrumental 
in rebuilding the tottering NFSD 
financial structure. This led to the 
sound financial basis it enjoys today. 
Few people knew, much less under- 
stood, Rowse the man. We are in- 
debted for this interesting data to 
Mrs. Esther Forsman Cohen, ’27, 
whose husband, Max, was a fellow- 
employee of Rowse at the national- 
ly-known Rumford Press, Concord, 
N.H., in the 1930s. He seemed not 
to fit in anywhere in the so-called 
deafness nomenclature because, at 
times his deafness would be progres- 
sive or total, and then on rare oc- 
casions he would be able to speak 
and hear well enough over a tele- 
phone. Despite this annoying nerve- 
wracking abnormality, thru his youth 
and prime, he never lost his extra- 
ordinarily brilliant mind, nor “the 
common touch.” He was graduated 
from Gallaudet College in 1906. 
Prior to that, he spent a year at 
Harvard, in the same class with the 
late President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt! As a parting tribute, Mrs. 
Cohen submits: ‘““Edward M. Rowse 
lived the first half of his life at a 
time when folks were less tolerant 
than today; in a time when Alcohol- 
ics Anonymous was unknown; when 
rehabilitation and psychiatrists were 
yet unborn. Times have changed, 
and we can well afford to take 
benevolent notice of the passing of 
this unusual man—Edward Mur- 
dock Rowse.” Vale! 
* * * 

From my scrap book: One trouble 
with the world is that so many 
people who stand up vigorously for 
their “rights” fall down miserably in 
their duties. 
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A COMBINATION TICKET 


TO THE 


Xth International Games for the Deaf 


JUNE 27-JULY 3:1965 


ssa 


includes: 
BOAT RIDE 


SINGLE PRICE 


eeeew eevee ee ee ee we ew wwe wee 


RECEPTION AND DANCE 


OPENING CEREMONIES viii cole sie so 05 aes 


ADMISSION TO ALL GAMES (6) @$6.00 


DRAMATIC PLAY 
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BANQUET eg iae aie pr ee nb TA Rg ap hn elvis 9s 


onan vow! 
= 


2ee SQve more 


WASHINGTON. OC 
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Enclosed is $ 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY & STATE 


for tickets @ $40.00. Send receipts to: 


CHECK YOUR OWN CLUB OR WRITE TO: MR. RONALD SUTCLIFFE, GALLAUDET COLLEGE, WASHINGTON 2, D. C. 


